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INTRODUCTION. 



Rg^BADERS of rhyme ! — for rhyme still has its 

l*E^ readers, 

■* ^*^ Although the age of Poetry be past ; 

At least this age's literary feeders 

Who in poetic prose their Epics cast 

Declare so ; baviDg tried it, I suppose, 

And found their verses flounder and stick fast : 

(I for my part less fortunate than those 

Can never get along at all in prose) — 




IX. 

9 Readers of r hyine ! I beg you won't believe 
A word of wbat these Epic pposers say : 
They all begin with rhyme ; and when they leave 
A hopeless Hi'ppocrene, because their lay 
Alas ! was unsuccessful, (though sublime) 
They deem that Poesy has lost her sway ; 
And rhyming against reason in their time, 
Are now content to reason against rhyme. 

III. 

17 As long as men have ears — short ears or long — 
They will be tickled with a rhyming jingle : 
The barbarous soul is satisfied with song 
Whose melodies with little m^aniag mingle : 
Then, as the Age arises from its $lumber, 
(As a last dream in waking minds will tingle) 
Comes forth the fir«t great Poet. Then a number 
Of followers leave much literary lumber. 
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IV. 

He cuts his phrases in the sapling grain 25 

Of language ; and so weaves them at his will. 
They, from his wickerwork, extract with pain 
The wands now warped and stiffened ; which but ill 
Bend to their secondhand employment. Next, 
Fastidious persons waste a deal of skill 
In striving to avoid each author's text ; 
By which their muse is cramped and so.^ perplexed. 

V. 

Whatever you, or I, or any one 83 

Thinks, says, or does, was thought, said, done of yore : 
For there is nothing new beneath the sun : 
(An adage staled by every common bore:) 
Yet every day is aew : for every day. 
Though all its inddents were known before, 
Grouping these incidents another way. 
By novel combination keeps us gay ; — 
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VI. 



Or, if not gay, at least still keeps us going; 
Which answers pretty well till we are gone. 
And thus a lay with verses easy flowing, 
Though they have little in them, we read on : 
But if an author takes to writing fine — 
(Which means I think an artificial tone) — 
The public sicken, and won't read a line. 
I hope there*s nothing of this sort in mine. 



VII. 

49 << One touch of nature makes the whole world kin :" 
There is such innate likeness in mankind 
That they can read each other's nature in 
Their own; — thoughof themselves but judges blind. 
E'en those we only know by what they print 
Cannot in type disguise their secret mind : 
We know the genuine coin of Nature's mint 
The heart ; — and whether it be flesh or flint. 
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VIIT. 

Nature has come to be in fashion lately : 57 

Heavens ! how we do pervert the sense of words ! 
Our language is deteriorating greatly ; — 
Sweet milk to nauseous whey and stodgy curds. 
This stanza is obscure — but pray abate your 
Impatience, and reflect. The case affords 
Occasion gravely with yourselves to state your 
Ideas of Fashion patronizing Nature. 

IX. 

Language is the employment of the tongue — 65 

And by the tongue at first was used alone : 
Till alphabets, those torments of the young. 
And of all speech corrupters, became known. 
Then, as men spoke, they wrote and spelt at random : — 
Now we learn speech from books : and words have grown 
To such distorted shapes ; that those who planned 'em 
I question if they now could understand 'em. 



8 %it Eesittalir fl^oliun. 

X. 

73 The age is rushing into print : and I, 

By force of circumstance, must write a book* 
I shall be happy if the Public buy ; 
And sorry if alas ! they overlook. 
I shall be deeply grateful to reviews, 
Whether they deign approval, or rebuke. 
For any hints they deem may disabuse 
Delusions of my inexperienced Muse. 

XI. 

81 I mean, unless cut short in my endeavour 
By your disfavour, or mf own disgust. 
Or by some new idea which seems more clever, 
(For Time will sometimes make old projects rust) 
Still, if no circumstances should prevent, I 
Expect, or, (to be humbler) " hope and trust " 
To find in course of years provision plenty 
For Cantos twelve, or may be four and twenty. 
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XII. 

This will take time ; and Time may bring discretion : 
The stream may deepen as it flows along ; 
Still on its face reflecting Life's impression 
In gay narration, or didactic song ; — 
First, from its marish sources rippling free, 
Where full blown weeds the wasteful margin throng, 
It may roll on by hamlet, town, and lea, 
Until its calm broad bosom meets the sea. 



89 



XIII. 



The reader won't of course expect at first 
Much plot or incident. An introduction 
Is mostly of society the worst 
Sample, as well as of each new production : 
To which one always feels a great distaste. 
Until drawn into it by gradual suction. 
Our scepticism never is in haste 
On objects new its sympathies to waste. 
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XIV. 

105 Therefore I shall not hurry into action ; 

Nor try to force my hero down your throats ; 
For previous eulogy ensures detraction. 
When persons 6nd that, on comparing notes. 
The author's wondrous paragon of praise is, 
Judging by specimens the author quotes. 
An utterer of most ordinary phrases ; 
When we expected eloquence in blazes. 

XV. 

113 I don't myself believe in heroes greatly ; — 
Not having met with any in society : — 
A mixture of the affable and stately, 
Of brilliant wit untinged by impropriety, 
Of dignity unvarnished by assumption. 
Convivial spirit tempered with sobriety. 
True virtue without want of worldly gumption,- 
Such gathered lustres never in the lump shone. 
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XVI. 

To do too little, and require too much 121 

Is the prevailing error of mankind : 
Cripples — they scorn to hobble on a crutch, 
And dog-direction spurn — being beggars blind : — 
Their high Ideal, in disappointment's blight, 
Like mildew'd fruit corrupts from core to rind ; 
And they hash up their views of wrong and right 
As fashion does her views of day and night. 

XVII. 

But though there are no heroes — there are men ; 129 

None perfect, but approximations vary : 
We meet egregious persons now and then 
Who may be called the cream of Nature's dairy ; — 
Others sour butter-milk. The world keeps turning, 
Along the milky way so cool and airy, 
Like a huge chum : the butter of whose churning 
May be much future piety and learning. 



12 %it laeglnalli ^olian. 

XVIII. 

137 Yet some, despising Life's legitimate aim. 

Instead of butter would become " the cheese :" 
A low term for distinction — whence the name 
I know not — Gents invented it — and these 
Gave not an etymology : I see no 
Likelier than this, which with their taste agrees — 
The Caseine element I conceive to mean no 
Less than the beau ideal of the Casino. 

XIX. 

145 But I must stop ; my Introduction grows 
Itself an Epic. But I have to say 
One word before I bring it to a close. 
I mean to be sincere in this my lay. 
That which I think I shall write down ; without 
A drop of paint or varnish. — ^Therefore, pray, 
Whatever I may chance to rhyme about 
Read it without the shadow of a doubt. 
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XX. 

There is more truth in what men think and feel 153 

Than aught they can imagine or pretend. 
Our national manner's vice is to conceal 
All feeling ; — which destroys it in the end. 
A wretched, mean, dissimulative dread 
Of ridicule, dividing friend from friend, 
Cramping whatever is thought, or done, or said, 
Shuts up the heart — which might as well be dead. 



%it Mtginm agoEiun. 



CANTO I. 



IN our good land of England— for whate'er 
(Economists and paltry politicians, 
To suit some theoretic deBnitions, 
May otherwise calumniously declare, — 
Despite of Panic and Potato dearth, 
Our land is good — yea, fairest upon Earth : 
Unquenched by showers and fog and dampness, there 
Sweet Freedom breathes her most congenial air : — 
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II. 
Despite those patching, pottering pedagogues 
In politics, the Whigs — despite of Tory 
Defection — we are still a realm of glory : 
Our Commerce may be going to the dogs ; 
Our Manufactures rot for want of sale ; 
Yet still we slay our beeves and brew our ale : 
Still tinker-botched, and driven by dolts or rogues, 
Our lumbering Constitution onward jogs : — 



9 



III. 



All is comparative. — The Continent 

(As all true patriots must with rapture see) 
Is in a much more piteous plight than we : 
There reigns the mob ! yet is not more content : 
Her Emperors, Kings, Princes, Potentates, 
Proprietors, their Realms and their Estates 
Relinquishing, upon their travels went ; 
Nor have yet heard of revenue or rent : — 



17 
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IV. 

25 Still Queen Victoria sits upon the throne ; 
Our aristocracy still keep alive ; 
And on the whole may still be said to thrive : 
Though now and then with ducal acres groan 
The honoured tables of the auctioneer. 
Natheless otir Aristocracy is dear, 
Though their estates go cheap ; and all must own 
That they still give society its tone : — 



v. 



83 In our good land of England, there are yet 

Some stalwart stems, whose sap of ancient blood 
Still pulses fresh in the untainted wood : 
Hale " family trees" in swardy park-land set, 
Whom neither blast hath torn, nor axe hath lopped. 
Nor mushroom mill their feeding water stopped ; — 
Still are there stately mansions not " to let" 
Of noble lord and worthy baronet. 
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vr. 

Our Baronets of late, appear to be 41 

Unjustly snubbed and talked and written down ; 
Partly from follies of Sir Something Brown 
Stickling for badges due to their degree ; 
And partly that their honour's late editions 
Have been much swelled with Surgeons & Physicians : 
For " honour hath small skill in surgery,' 
And skill in surgery small honour. We 
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VII. 

Intend to set this right ; and, to that end, « 49 

Shall from the Baronetcy's roll select 
Our hero; whose high deeds and stage effect 
Must make his order in the scale ascend. 
The copious leaves of Burke shall bud anew 
With of distinguished matters not a few : 
Which, if our Public kind its ear may lend. 
We now will in veracious verse perpend. 
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VIII. 

Sir Reginald Mohun— for thus the name 

Is sounded, (and we hope it suits your ear) — 

Was handsome — young — and had an income clear 

Of Twenty thousand Pounds. The line goes lame 

With such a load of bullion on its back ; — 

Yet, fancy them all jingling in a sack ! 

Peep in ! Ah ! dimpling discs of mellow flame 

Our hearts yearn towards you ! nor are much to blame. 

IX. 

Such is of devils poor the greedy lust ! 

Which those who never felt the griping feng 
Of penury, nor knew privation's pang, 
Conceive not, nor have in their minds discussed. 
It seems extremely simple to. their eye 
To have or get whatever gold can buy : — 
Being, alike, by longings vain non-plussed — 
For things which are not bought with golden dust. 
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X. 

Have you a heart ? Gold is the thing to harden it : — 73 
Gold, which so long has held a sovereign sway, 
(The pun was unintentional, therefore pardon it) 
Seems likely to have almost had its day : — 
A Califomian glut may soon upset all 
Our ancient worship of the idol's ray : — 
Still it must always be a useful metal ; 
Appropriate for a warming-pan or kettle. 

XI. 

What shall we choose ? — ^Value must find a standard ; — 81 
Bank-notes wont do without convertibility ; — 
Unless by buUionists they're greatly slandered : — 
The test of value now will be utility ; 
All real worth will readier markets find : 
Those who produce will meet with more civility ; 
ConsumerSy whose fixed revenues have pined, 
Will cavil at the change as most unkind. 
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The landed interest, now scarce worth a button, 
Producing that whereby mankind are fed, 
Shall issue notes for com and beef and mutton : — 
Coin at first represented Kine,* 'tis said : — 
Why should it not again ? — The ancient chaff 
Of " What's a pound?" would fall extremely dead 
Frora great Sir Robert, — nor would raise a laugh — 
If it were changed to " What's a golden Calf?" 

XIII. 

This by the way. — Sir Reginald Mohun, 
The wor&y scion of an ancient race, 
For many ages lords of Nomyth Place, 
Sate OD the terrace-copiug about noon 
Beside a granite urn, on which he leant ; — 
And looking on his house with some content 
Beat time with swinging heel, and hummed a tune ; 
And hoped his friends would leave their couches soon. 
• Pecus— pecunia. 



%it laeginalD a^olbun. 2 1 

XIV. 

In truth a very noble stately hall 105 

Was Nomy th Place : — with time-worn turret grey, 
And shadowy quoin, and deeply muUioned bay ; — 
Athwart whose lantern lattice, on the wall 
Streamed all rich hues, imbued by tinted pane 
Lighting the interior : while each gilded vane, 
From pinnacle and graded gable tall. 
Blazed on the broken sky line over all. 

XV. 

It stood upon a gently rising hill, 113 

Bosomed in wood, and yet not over-grown, [stone 

Through which long winding glades — with statued 
Rude offspring of the sculptor's hasty skill — 
Led down to the broad mirror of a mere ; 
In tremulous lines along whose margin clear 
Grew down its dark-stemmed sylvan peristyle ; — 
Save where leapt o'er the rocks a laughing rill. 
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XVI. 

121 Which o'er the ripples, widening in their wane, 
Sent forth its little isles of floating foam- 
Tossed like light sea-birds on their ocean home. 
Beyond these woods there spread a plenteous plain 
Motley and shadow-streaked, of various hue : 
Thence far away uprose the mountains blue. 
This from the terrace : — ^but description's vain — 
I leave the landscape to each reader's brain. 

XVII. 

129 Meanwhile our worthy baronet (of whom 
I gave not yet a portraiture complete, 
Because 'twill be developed in the suite) 
Had left his terrace for the breakfast-room: — 
There he found several guests who came belated 
O'er-night — for whose descent erewhile he waited— 
Five college friends — who came, as we presume. 
Part of their long vacation to consume. 
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XVIII. 



The long vacation, although hailed with glee 
By youth, which wearies still and hopes anew. 
Brings a perplexing case of what to do : — 
Some to the London season's revelry — 
Some with a reading party to secluded 
Places in Wales or Scotland, where deluded 
Parents suppose they read ; — less credulous we 
Believe they fish, — shoot rooks with rifle-pea — 



137 



XIX. 

Smoke many pipes — drink many quarts of beer — 
Yawn many weary yawns o'er problems few, — 
And in the evenings play at whist or loo. 
Their tutor fallen in love is not severe ; 
He met at church — ah ! ruinous disaster ! 
The bright-eyed daughter of the village pastor : 
O'er Ovid's page, beside the streamlet clear, 
He dims his spectacles with fruitless tear. 



145 
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Some to a harried contmental tour — 
Ostend, Ghent, Brussels, Antwerp, and the Rbioe, 
Aix la Ghapelle, then Paris — that divine 
City of manners gay and morals pure — 
Would I were there ! — but ah ! I had forgot : 
Perhaps upon the whole I'd rather not. 
This hasty couplet's rashness premature 
Has quashed our royal '* we's" investiture. 



Some to Spain, Norway, Switzerland repair 
For Bullfights, salmon, chamois ; and a few 
Their high romantic scenery may woo ; 
But nature's votaries in youth are rare : 
Yet most the merry season's charms allure 
Till August's Ides resound upon the moor. 
Thither they swarm, large patterned tweeds to wear 
And breathe on heathery brows more wholesome air. 
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XXII. 

Wise were the augurers of old, nor erred 
In substance, deeming that the life of man 
(This is a new reflection — spik and span — ) 

May be much influenced by the flight of bird ! 
Our Senate can no longer hold their house 
When culminates the evil star of grouse ; 
And stoutest Patriots will their shot belts gird 
When first o'er stubblefield hath partridge whirred. 



XXIII. 

Alas ! for my defect of disposition, 177 

Or education, or perhaps of both, 
I must confess, (though much ashamed, and loath 
To do so, dreading the world's dire derision) 
Far from its merits as a sport disputing, 
I really have no taste at all for shooting. — 
In youth I tried it, but my young ambition 
Was damped by turnip tops ;— which are perdition. 



D 
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XXIV. 

185 I hate long walks ; a double barrelled gun 
Is heavy ; and another bore immense is 
Having to get through stiff and prickly fences : — 
Lunch — like oasis in the waste — is one 
Redeeming point: game pie washed down with sherry 
Under a tree, when tired, is pleasant very : — 
Also a cheerful pipe, when these are done, 
Weaving its light blue tangles in the sun. 

XXV. 

193 Meanwhile much coffee, eggs, chops, steaks, and ham, 
And jellied pie, and such materials light 
Demolished with a wholesome appetite 
Our breakfast party :— hungry sons of Cam 
Were they : — but as their appetites relaxed — 
So did their tongues ; and conversation waxed 
Extremely, as they paused o'er rolls and jam. 
Or marmalade. But, first of all, I am 
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X3LVI. 

Bound to inform you of their names, and make 201 

Excuses for the lateness of their meal. 
St. Oun, De Lacy, Wilton, Tancarville, 
(Whose previous adventures we will take 
For granted) had from various tracks united 
At Vivian's : there Mohun, too, was invited, 
But having sundry reasons which would break 
My narrative, he went not for their sake. 

xxvii. 

Now Vivian Manor being not remote 209 

From Nomyth ; when thefr double barrels five 
Had rather scared the game yet left alive. 
These friends, of slaughter yet imsated, wrote 
Acceding to what Reginald suggested 
Touching his partridges, yet scarce molested ; 
And chose for equipage by unanimous vote 
Two tandems — things on which hot youth will dote. 



XXVIII. 

217 Vain were good Lady Vivian's strong entreaties 
Against this desperate system of conveyance : 
They seemed to yield, but left it in abeyance ; 
And went next morning early. Sad, yet sweet, is 
Such disregard of wiser heads' advice ! 
The day was fine — and though one leader twice 
Came round the shafts, with nose almost to meet his 
Driver, — the present-minded Wilton beat his 

XXIX. 

225 Head with the whip's butt end, (because the lash 
Of course was tangled) and by timely aid 
Of grooms he through the archway egress made. 
The road once gained, they went along full slash, 
Hastening to overtake the other trap, 
Which durst not pause for fear of like mishap. 
Driven by De Lacy. — Never striplings rash 
Left stable yard more likely for a smash. 
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XXX. 



Yet are these perils after all o'errated. 

They tossed for turns in driving : and the road 
In three eighteen mile stages they bestowed : 
They broke a trace, which some delay created ; 
And not arriving ere the close of day, 
Mid devious darkness missed the proper way : — 
Yet came not to great grief — ^but, as I stated 
Some stanzas back, they somewhat were belated. 



XXXI. 



The night was cold and cloudy as they topped 
A moorland slope and met the bitter blast, 
So cutting that their ears it almost cropped ; 
And rain began to fall extremely fast. 
A broken sign-post left them in great doubt 
About two roads ; and when an hour was passed 
They learned their error from a lucid lout : 
Soon after, one by one, their lamps went out. 



29 
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241 
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XXXII. 

249 ^^ Hope springs eternal in the human breast," 
And every earthly ill must have an end : 
Yet Hope herself will sometimes feel distressed 
Upon strange roads when lights celestial lend 
No ray to show lost travellers where they are : 
When supperless thoughts their inward vitals rend, 
And erring wheels will over stone-rheaps jar — 
Curs'd stoneheaps meant to mend the roads they mar ! 

XXXIII. 

257 The echoing archway of the Lodge at length 

Yawned to receive them — yawned the Porter too, 
And gave them a horn lantern, by the strength 
Of whose dim glow, they passed the avenue 
Of huge old lumbering oaks without collision ; 
The jaded horses now more lively grew ; 
As if of oats and hay they had some vision, 
Or felt their drivers drove with more decision. 



.1 
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XXXIV. 

Sir Reginald had given them up, and worn 
His patience out with fancies manifold — 
Still fruitless, that their wheels in distance rolled : 
Yet lingered on 'till the first hour of morn 
Sounded its lonely melancholy stroke : 
Then rose and gave the fire a parting poke — 
When struck his ear the sound of winded horn 
And wheel, and cries of " wo !" though not forlorn. 



265 



XXXV. 

He hastened down. But the old butler Jones, 
Who in the pantry vigilantly dozed, 
Already had the entrance door unclosed — 
And in they rushed with greeting's various tones, 
And gathered round the blazing entrance stove, 
Huge plaids unwound — doffed surcoat, cap and glove : 
" Supper, which once was warm, is cold as stones — 
But we ourselves can grill some devilled bones." 



273 
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XXXVI. 

281 So spake their host^ and speaking led the way 

To the oak dining room, whose board lay spread, 

In case they came requiring to be fed, 

With much cold aliment; on which straight ways they 

Fell to. Their host slicing in sundry members 

A turkey to be grilled upon the embers — 

Cut, peppered, buttered, salted, slashed away ; 

While Jones brought various liquors on a tray — 



XXXVII. 



289 A gridiron, too, upon whose silver bars 

Spluttered and fizzed the turkey's limbs disjointed ; 

While the rich unguents which those limbs anointed 

Dripped flaming on the coals like falling stars : 

Also a kettle from its brazen body 

Yielded bright vaporous streams for whisky toddy. 

I need not dwell on these particulars. 

But grieve to add they ended with cigars. 
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XXXVIII. 

Smoking, the prominent vice of modern days, 
Though justly censured as a " stinking vice 
By Chesterfield, vrhose nose and nous were nice ; 
Yet is not altogether without praise. 
Tobacco has dried up the floods of port, 
Which our forefathers swallowed by the quart ; 
And other bad propensities allays ; 
For which my modest muse this tribute pays. 
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XXXIX. 

Yet smoking is a vice : — and if again 

I had to thread the " slippery paths of youth " 
(Alas I write this stanza pipe in mouth) 
I might from such ill practices abstain. 
Smoke not, ingenuous youth ! but if you do, 
I recommend clay pipes and honey-dew.* 
Yet, let me tell you, smoking is a drain 
Upon the system, and destroys the brain. 

* Honey-dew Cavendish is the strongest and best tobacco. 
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XL. 



SIS The reader will conceive that, with the aid 
Of whisky and cigars^ and much detail 
Of novel incident and story stale, 
The hour of rest was very much delayed ; 
From which, and late exposure to night airs, 
They one by one fell back in their arm-chairs. 
" 'Tis nearly four, Mohun,*' De Lacy said : 
They waked their snoring friends — and went to bed. 



XLI. 



821 " How very long at breakfast we have been ! 
The dogs and keepers loiter in the court : 
We dine at seven : for days are getting short — 
Time wears apace — Up ! up ! my sportsmen keen !" 
So up they rose, and buckled on the straps 
Of belt and flask ; with wads and copper caps 
Storing their fobs : twin tubes of twisted sheen 
Glanced on their shoulders purple, brown, and green. 
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XLII. 

St. Oun said — " As not feeling quite in case, 329 

Nor in the mood for slaughtering beast or bird," 
(Or some such periphrase) " that he preferred 
To stay at home, and prowl about the place : 
He was not here before, and wished to make 
Acquaintance with the house and grounds, and lake : 
He hoped they would not think his conduct base — 
To-day he really could not go the pace." 

XLIII. 

" Of lazy dogs the laziest ever Fate 337 

Set on two useless legs, you surely are, 
And bom beneath some wayward sauntering star 
To sit for ever swinging on a gate 
And laugh at wiser people going through." 
So spake the bard De Lacy ; for they twq 
In frequent skirmishes of fierce debate 
Would bicker, though their mutual love was great. 
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XLIV. 

" St. Oun, ho ! to the rescue ! (cried Mohun) 
These poets bully one another still 
As much as ever : but I see no ill 
In our good Saint's proposal : and, as soon 
As I have fired a shot or two, to start 
The day's good-luck, we will in peace depart 
To view old Nomyth's lions. As a boon, 
Till then, we crave thy company, St. Oun. 

XLV. 

" Our three first fields will bring us to the wood 
Which skirts the boat-house comer of the mere : 
There we may sail awhile, and you shall steer — 
Unless you deem such toil to be, too rude — 
See ! Flora points — Good bitch ! come on !" then soared 
The crashing covey — ^Then the barrels roared : 
Mohun's discharge cut short in their career 
A brace — Some others were not so severe. 




XLVI. 

" A noble right and left, Sir Reginald/* said 361 

Old Oswald ; who, with justifiable pride^ 
The execution of his master eyed. 
He was a true retainer ; bom and bred 
On the estate ; and came into possession 
Of the headkeepership by due succession 
Through sire and grandsire; who when one was dead, 
Left his right heir male keeper in his stead. 

XLVII. 

His pride was not unmingled with regret : 869 

And when two other similar exploitures 
Had brought them to the aforesaid wood's enclosures, 
He said " He leastways could not help but fret 
To see a noble gentleman which shot 
So beautiful, should never care (as what 
Seemed now a days) to touch a gun ; — and yet 
His match to shoot was seldom to be met." 



38 dir EegtnalD ^obum 

XL VI II. 

377 This to St Oun in mournful confidence : 

Which proving his host cared not much to shoot, 
Thus caused his scruples to be less acute ; 
Likewise his deprecations less intense, 
When Reginald came his weapon to resign 
To Oswald ; whom, perceiving to repine 
At such defection and indifference, 
He then assured that, upon no pretence, 

XLIX. 

385 He on the next occasion would omit 

Such wholesale slaughter as should much redound 

To credit of both keeper, game, and hound. 

Which consolation, having duly hit 

His grief, he grimly smiled and touched his hat. 

Saying, ** he made no kind o' doubt o' that : — 

For when his worship was but in the fit, 

He always said, and still would stand to it. 
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No gentleman in England, or elsewhere, 
Could lie a gun on truer, or put in 
A sharper second barrel — " But his twin 
Audience, conceiving that this theme might bear 
A rather tedious crop of eloquence. 
Bade him good day ; and through the thicket thence 
Emerged upon a pathway ; here and there 
Embellished with a bench or rustic chair. 



393 



LI. 



It wound along a rugged shadowy dell, 
Beside a fretful rivulet : now leaping 
In foam adown the root-bound crags — now sleeping 
In lazy pools, black watered as a well. 
So on they slowly sauntered, arm in arm : 
Such link in love or friendship has its charm ; 
I know not why, but yet there is a spell. 
Where some magnetic influence seems to dwell. 
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Lll. 

409 Which weaves the mutual arm of friend with friend. 
And tunes the harmonious footstep's sympathy 
Of motion. Once, long since, we did agree 
(I and a friend affectioned much) to wend 
Our way unharnessed thus, because the weather 
Was sultry. Seven times we linked together 
Unconscious elbows, and six times did rend 
Asunder, but were vanquished in the end. 

LIII. 

417 This pathway brought them to the water's marge. 
Plank-built and pitchy, in its little bay 
Mid drooping boughs embowered, the boathouse lay. 
There funny, four-oar, sailing-boat, and barge 
Slept side by side. Then by great hue and cry 
They roused from out his hut, which stood hard by, 
The rough old tar, who had the boats in charge ; 
And begged he would the Nautilus enlarge. 
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LIV. 

" Ay ! ay ! sir/' answered Ben, and, waddling, brought 425 
Sails, tiller, cordage, pulleys, and much more^ 
Whose names would puzzle folk that live ashore : 
Which, having duly tackled and hauled taut. 
He punted to the floating pier or raft 
(Where they got in) the lovely little craft — 
Light as a seagull — swift as poet's thought : 
This simile, however, goes for nought — 

LV. 

For poets' thoughts are sometimes very slow ; 433 

Some seagulls, too, upon the wing are heavy : 
Yet on the Atlantic once I saw a bevy 
Hover around our wake, which struck me so 
For grace, that I exclaimed, in ecstasy, 
" The poetry of motion is to fly : " 
Which, said of dancing, then, I did not know ; 
And the discovery gave my muse a blow. 
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LVI. 

441 Swelled her light canvass in the gentle breeze, 
And o'er the ripples leapt her gilded prow ; 
(Fm not quite sure it is not called the bow. 
Read then, aquatic reader, which you please) 
Snorted the stately swans in proud disdain 
Of such intruder on their fair domaui ; 
Retreating sideways with high ruffled fleece 
To their green isles of shelter and of peace. 

LVII. 

449 From the bright waters of the winding mere 

They watched the turret-groups that did appear 
Still changing as they ploughed their zigzag lines 
Of wake. St. Oun, who, with but slight capacity 
For patient thought, had gifts of great loquacity, 
(Not that he wanted wit, but that his mines 
Of careless intellect were rashly tossed 
Up in rough ore, with rubbish much bedrossed,) 
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LVIII. 

Expanded largely on the varied views ; 

And said, " Now, really, if I had to choose 
From all the places I have ever seen 
One for myself, (which is not very probable. 
Such places not being beg-able or rob-able,) 
Yet, if that useM Jinn of Aal-ed-d^en 
(True Arabic for mispronounced Aladdin) 
Who when the lamp was rubbed, forever had in 

LIX. 

" Immediate readiness (like Mr. Robins, 

Save that the Jinn demanded no outfobbings) 
A palace, or a splendid country-seat — 
Were to have oflfered me a choice selection 
Of mansions for my critical inspection, — 
Versailles is handsome — Chatsworth snug and neat — 
Blenheim and Burleigh decent — Newstead Abbey 
Is picturesque^ but desolate and shabby— 
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uc. 

473 " Before all these, and many more beside — 
Nornyth should be the palace of my pride, 
I am a pauper without settlement. 
Though able, short of absolute distress, 
To eat the fancy-bread of idleness : 
Ambitious — just enough for discontent 
With sloth obscure ; yet lacking zeal to tame 
The harsh obstructions in the way to fame. 



LXI. 

481 " I sometimes wonder how it would have done 
To be some prince, or duke, or eldest son 
On whom life showered her gifts in great profusion : 
Twere now a pleasant change ; yet if I had 
Been born to it, it might have been as bad 
As any other practical delusion : 
For, after all, the best approach towards joy 
Is in the chase for things, which, tasted, cloy. 
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LXII. 

'* So if I had the objects, which I now 489 

Must want, or win with perspiration's brow, 
They would but be a means of earlier surfeit, 
Or of more pampered petulance ; which less 
Could brook some slight deficiency's distress. 
The tomb, whether stone build it, or grass turf it. 
Soon opes its swardy lips or " marble jaw" 
To gulp us down to Earth's remorseless maw. 

LXIII. 

** * Pallida mors,' at palace door and hovel, 497 

Knocks with impartial shaft of sexton's shovel. 

* More Life, not Death, we want,' says Alfred Tennyson: 

But what is Life? Some take Bell's Life in London ; 

Some take a Life Insurance, as a fund on 

Which to leave widows ; staking present pennies on 

Prospect of posthumous pounds. What's life? ariddle. 
Or sieve, which sifts you through it in the middle. 
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LXIV. 

605 '^ What are Life's baubles worth, then ? not a pin ! 
And yet I wish that I had lots of ^^ tin ;" 
For then I would do whatsoever came 
Into my head ; and go wherever chance 
Or fancy led me, in a whirling dance 
Through vast vagaries. What is hard-earned fame 
To youth and wealth ? With these I would not quarrel 
Or toil for fusty bits of withered laurel. 

LXV. 

513 '^ Yet fame is sweet ; and men as they grow old 
Grow greedier of it, as they do of gold. 
What are your views of life, my grave Mohun ? 
You have a modestly sufficient share 
Of all the gifts which mortals reckon rare ; 
Born with what nurses call a silver spoon ; i 

And yet I can't perceive that Life to you 
Appears to wear a much more brilliant hue. 
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LXVI. 

" You know my history, which once I told, 521 

If you remember, in the days of old, 
One Sunday as we strayed Cam's marge along ; 
Sauntering beneath the breezy willows cool 
Upon our way to bathe in Byron*s pool : — 
Then was our recent friendship fresh and young. 
With all the fragrant blossom which the heart 
In youth will shower around its counterpart. 

LXVI I. 

" Ah happy days ! Yet so we thought not then ; 629 

Having our grievances like other men : 
But that these fade from memory, and leave 
The more enduring tints of joy behind, 
Is a strong proof that if the fretful mind 
Did not exorbitant desires conceive — 
Whose standard still depreciates the Present — 
Life*s actualities would seem quite pleasant. 
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^ Lxviir. 

537 " But, as I said, you know my history ; 

And yours — not that you made a mystery 

Of it, nor used reserve — yet being not 
By nature an Autophonophilete,* 

(A word De Lacy fashioned and called me it) — 

Yours, you have never told me yet : — and what 

Could be a more appropriate occasion 

Than this true epic opening for relation : — 

LXIX. 

345 " The sun from his meridian heights declining 
Mirrored his richest tints upon the shining 
Bosom of a lake. In a light shallop two 
Young men whose dress^ etcetera^ proclaims 
Etcetera — So would write G. P. R. James — 

" Glided in silence o'er the waters blue^ 
Skirting the wooded slopes. Upward they gazed 
On Nornyth'^s ancient pilcy whose windows blazed 

* Lover of his own voice, Egotist. 
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LXX. 

*' In sunset rays, whose crimson fulgence streamed 
Athwarttheflood:-wrappedindeepthoughtthey seemed. 
" You are pensive^ Reginald,^ at length thus spake 
The helmsman : " Ha I it is the mystic power 
Fraught by the sacred stillness of the hour : — 
Forgive me if your reverie I break ; 
Craving with friendship's sympathy to share 
Your bosom's burden — be it Joy or care" 

LXXI, 

" Nayy rather your forgiveness I should asky 
Raymond^ for such abstraction — ^Twere a task 
Tedious perchance even to friendship' s ear 
To hearken ;—for my musings were in truth 
A tissue of the memories of my youth ; — 
Remembrances^ whichy though to me most dear. 
To you must prove insipid'' — " Nayy proceed 
Dear Reginald: — my heart were cold indeed 
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LXXII. 

669 « If such a theme could fail to interest 

All its et aetera'' Thus politely pressed, 
The hero tips up all his little annals : — 
Which — having a dislike to such narrations — 
The courteous reader skips in his impatience, 
And rushing rashly into chartless channels 
Of incident, their thread of course he loses, 
And the author's perspicuity abuses. 

LXXIII. 

577 " But as you have no audience save me. 
Which is a pity, — for simplicity 
Of Truth beats all the studied arts of fiction 
For interest;— perpend, discourse, and tell, 
While yet the sunbeams on the waters dwell ; 
And I will sit and listen to your diction." 
" Well ! it shall be due penance for your sins 
Awhile to hold your tongue : — so here begins : 
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LXXIV. 

*' Know, Raymond de St. Oun, that I was born 585 

In Naples : — there, while yet a new bom thing, 
Death o'er my cradle waved his darksome wing. 
My mother died to give me birth ; — forlorn 
I came into the world — a babe of woe — 
111 omened from my childhood's early mom ; 
Yet heir to what the idolaters of show 
Deem Life's good things, which earthly bliss bestow. 

LXXV. 

" The riches of the heart they call a dream; — 593 

Love, Hope, Faith, Friendship — ^hollow phantasies : 
Living but for their pockets and their eyes 
They stifle in their breasts the purer beam 
Of sunshine, glanced from Heaven upon their clay, 
To be its light and warmth. This is a theme 
For homilies ; and I will only say — 
The heart feeds not on fortune's baubles gay. 
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LXXVI. 

601 " I had a sister. There was but a year 

Between our ages : and although she died 
When I was five years old, yet through the tide 
Of Time, still rolling o'er the Past, the dear 
Light of her memory, as a gem of power 
Piercing from sunlit depths, uprises clear — 
All beauty and all gentleness ; — whose flower 
Of love might make a virgin angel's dower. 

LXXVI I, 

609 " Some poet writes, * Not even in dreams may we 
Revisit childhood ; ' but it is not so : 
For every moment, as the ceaseless flow 
Of change wears on, traces indelibly 
Its picture : — as the mirror of Daguerre, 
Receiving sun-wrought shadows, seems to be 
Untinged, until the likeness lurking there 
Comes out when clouded by mercurial air : — 
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LXXVIII. 

" So on the mirror of the mind — ^whose face 617 

Reflects Life's incident — each passing, leaves 
Some subtile vestige. All thought the soul conceives, 
Hov^ever transient, with undying trace 
Remains : though not to be recalled at will 
While a disturbing present overlays 
Its delicate limning : But when dreams distil 
Limpid abstraction — then the invisible 

LXXIX. 

" And the remote expand to life again — 625 

Fresh in all circumstance. For instance, though 
I have forgot the Italian, (which you know 
Was my first tongue) with her it seems as plain 
And natural, in my dreams, with fluent phrase 
To use it ; as when by the Ausonian main 
We wandered gathering shells in winding bays — 
Where Ocean s kiss earth's sun-scorched lips allays. 
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633 ** I see her often in my dreams ; and feel 
As then I felt— our little arms around 
Each other's waist, in close affection bound, 
Prattling soft Southern cadences. A seal 
Is set on years since vanished — ^These, confused 
Into a dim foreboding, sometimes steal 
O er the sweet vbion : then, as if accused 
By the sad Future, all with shame suffused 

LXXXl. 

641 ^' I blush before those heavenly innocent eyes, 
And cower beneath a burden of blind sin 
And woe to come — ^unseen, but shadowed in 
Their sorrowful gaze. And when I wake, arise 
Upon the disc of conscience, traced anew. 
Black records of past folly ; — its disguise 
Of sophistry sloughed off: and griefs, which grew 
Dull in forgetfalness, revive their hue. 
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LXXXII. 

My father was a melancholy man — 649 

Having a touch of genius, and a heart ; 

But not much of that worldly better part 

Called force of character ; which finds some plan 

For getting over anguish that will crush 

Weak hearts of stronger feeling. He began 

To pine — was pale — and had a hectic flush 

At times-^and from his eyelids tears would gush. 



LXXXIII. 

'^ Some law of hearts afflicted seems to bind 657 

A spell by which the. scenes of grief grow dear : — 
He never could leave Italy : though here 
And there he wandered with unquiet mind : — 
Rome« Florence, Mantua, Milan ; once as far 
As Venice ; — but still Naples had a blind 
Attraction which still drew him thither. There 
He died. — Heaven rest his ashes from their care. 
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LXXXIV. 

665 '^ He wrote a month or so before he died 
To Wilton's father (He is Earl of Eure, 
My mother's brother — ) saying, he was sure 
That he should soon be gone ; and would confide 
Us to his guardian care. My uncle came 
Before his death. We stood by his bed side : — 
He blessed us : — we, who scarcely knew the name 
Of Death, yet read, in the expiring flame 

LXXXV. 

673 " Of his sunk eyes, some awful mystery ; 

And wept we knew not why. There was a grace 

Of radiant, joyful hope upon his face 

Most unaccustomed ; and which seemed to be 

All foreign to his wasted frame ; and yet 

So heavenly in its consolation, we 

Smiled through the tears with which our lids were wet. 

His lips were cold, as whispering, * Do not fret 
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LXXXVI. 

" When I am gone :' he kissed us — and he took 
Our uncle^s hands^ which on our heads be laid, 
And said * My children, do not be afraid 
Of Death ; but be prepared to meet him. Look ! 
Here is your mother's brother : — ^he to her — 
As Reginald to Eve :' — His thin voice shook — 
* Eve was your mother's name.' — His words did err 
As dreaming, and his wan lips ceased to stir. 



LXXXVII. 

" We saw him laid by her whom, living, more 689 

Than Life he loved : (their tale has much romance 
Which I may tell some other time perchance :) 
Then, with Lord Eure, towards * Albion's seagirt shore' 
We journeyed. Cities, mountains, forests, towers 
Crowd on my memory. We travelled post. 
Nor stopped except for necessary hours 
Of food and rest. Leaving the land of flowers 
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LXXXVIII. 

697 " And fruits^ our native Italy, we crossed 

The gleaming Alps : 'twas winter : — all was snow 
From skylost summit to the vales below ;— 
And glacier peaks seemed sharpened in the frost. 
We scoured through France swiftly, * a la milor,' 
And from the cliffs of Calais saw the coast 
Of England raise its high white bulwarks o'er 
The chafing channel's dark and wintry roar. 

705 " We dwelt at Wilton : my poor sister there — 



Like a transplanted flower from sunnier climes — 
Faded and fell. Thus was I left betimes 
Alone. I was too young for much despair : 
And yet I felt my loneliness, among 
A troop of happier children. Though with care 
Tended, and never by unkindness stung — 
My heart knew not the gladness of the young. 
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xc. 

" Wilton and I are nearly of an age : 

We had our early battles ; and have been 

Friends and companions through each changing scene. 

Our names appear together on a page 

Of the Eton and the Cambridge registrations : — 

Yet life's increasing length of pilgrimage 

But widens more and more our occupations 

And tastes. So much for similar educations. 

xci. 
" His mind — still centred on the Present — ^yearned 
For constant action. With a headlong course — 
Too rapid for reflection, or remorse — 
He dashed into the whirl of Life ; and earned 
Experience piecemeal. I, upon the brink 
Of newly entered being, early learned — 
What sorrow teaches older hearts — to think : 
And marked the mire where heedless footsteps sink. 
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XCll. 

" Thought — an unwary sentinel to guard 
From sin's surprise— is a sharp skirmisher 
To harry her retreat. And those who err 
Against their hoodwinked reason find, when scarred 
With traces of Temptation's galling spur, 
Such after thoughts hit conscience very hard : 
And sad remembrance helps them to demur 
A little— when like instances recur. 

xcm. 
*' But what is this? A dubious compromise — 



Twilight of cloudy zones — whereon the blaze 

Of sunshine breaks but seldom, with its rays 

Of heavenly hope, towards which the spirit sighs 

Its aspirations, and is lost again 

Mid doubts : — to grasp the wisdom of the skies 

Too feeble — though convinced earth's bonds are vain. 

Cowering faint hearted in the festering chain. 
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XCIV. 

" I think you must be tired : — and there I hear 745 

Their guns. They are returning on the right : 
There — put about— they soon will be in sight : 
Ah ! there they go again : and sounded near." 
" I see them/' cried St. Oun, " Hollo !— Hollo !" 
He shouted — and the woodlands echoed clear — 
** How — many — head ?" — Came o'er the tide a low 
And distant voice — " I — really — do — not — know." 

xcv. 

This usefiil answer was De Lacy's. He 758 

Was, at the moment, striving to infix 
On Vivian's mind some point of politics : 
While Vivian was intent to let him see 
Exactly how, just now, he shot a bird 
Skimming above a wall beneath a tree. 
The poet, always ready with a word, 
Answered at random when the shout he heard. 
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XCVI. 

761 Wilton and Tancarville brought up tbe rear. 

The first, as usual, from a darksome clay 

Clouding with " birds* eye"* fumes the face of day. 

They stood beside the margin of the mere 

Till the keel grated on the pebbly strand : — 

And then because 'twas six o'clock, or near, 

To dress for dinner they moved homeward : and 
The Nautilus two under keepers manned. 

XCVII. 

769 They said " Oh ! what a gentleman to talk 

Is that there Lacy ! what a tongue he've got ! 
But Mr. Vivian is a pretty shot. 
And what a pace his lordship wish to walk ! 
Which Mr. Tancarville, he seemed quite beat ; 
But he's a pleasant gentleman. — Good lawk, 
How he do make me laugh ! — dang ! this 'ere seat 
Have wet my smalls slap through — dang ! what a treat !'' 

* A sort of Tobacco. 
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XCVIII. 

" There's company coming to the * Place ' to morn : 777 

Bess housemaid told me: Lord and Lady — dash 
My wigs ! I can't think on. But there's a mash 
O* comp'ny and fine ladies — fit to torn 
The heads of these young chaps. Why now I'd lay 
This here gun to an empty powder horn, 
Sir Reginald be in love, — or that-a-way : — 
He looks a little downcast loikish — Eh ?" 

xcix. 

But we will leave these moralists, without 786 

Deciding their debate : and make an end 
Of this first Canto. And it will depend 
On circumstances — yet involved in doubt — 
Whether I publish it at once ; or wait 
And make my little volume look more stout : — 
Adding a second canto to create 
A deeper interest in the hero's fate. 
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793 Of critics I shall take, or ask advice — 
Whether this specimen will do to try 
The public taste, and catch the public eye : — 
And if they think one canto may suffice 
(Although my next would be much more sublime) 
ril pitch this headlong in to break the ice : 
For if you don't appreciate my rhyme 
Another Canto were but waste of time. 

801 If this be good — the world will find it out : 
If it be bad — they will not take it in ; — 
Nor will it take them in. I do not doubt 
The average justice of the popular din ; — 
Which, when a natural impulse gives it birth, 
Utters harmonious dissonance — (akin 
To Truth's celestial symphony) — on earth 
The truest human test of human worth. 

END OF FIRST CANTO. 
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CANTO II. 



BOOK unfinished is a bore for ever— 
This foolish parody of Keats 's line 
For an exordium is not very fine. 
I waited several months for something 
clever 
To head my second canto, and no sign 
Of inspiration came; but "to persever* 
In obstinate" postponement, " shews a mind 
Most incorrect towards" you, my Public kind. 

• Hamlet, Act I. Scene II. 
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My Public kind, that is, the choice selection 
Of those (if such there be) who condescend 
On me their hazardous half-crown to spend, 
Will haply deign to have in recollection 
A rumour (which arrivals might portend,) 
In grammar of no very choice inflection, 
Discussed by certain keepers in a boat, 
Whose language I was rash enough to quote. 

III. 

17 And on the morrow guests as has been hinted 
Arrived accordingly. I have the list. 
Should any one on documents insist, 
In the week's ^^ fashionable movements" printed 
And were it not so hard in rhymes to twist 
I would insert it here. But I am stinted 
By caution, as considering (to be honest) 
Such list a thing " Quod versu dicere non est.'' 
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IV, 

The new arrivals, as the case required, 25 

Were mostly female. Neighbouring mansions three 
Gave forth their fascination fair and free, 
To wit, six blooming maidens much admired. 
There were two dashing Misses Calverley 
(Tall comely damsels as could be desired) 
The County Member's daughters, with a brother ; 
Their worthy father, and a watchful mother, 

v. 

Sir John and Lady Calverley ; a pair 33 

Caird worldly by the world ; a term implying 
That they thought more of living than of dying, 
And watch'd their opportunities with care. 
He was no squeamish patriot, self-denying, 
But one who asked and got his proper share 
Of patronage. His politics were hearty, 
That is, he always voted with his Party. 
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VI. 

41 With much good sense and humour — gifts both rare 
In statesmen — ^he combined a hardish view 
Of men, as some goodhumoured persons do 
When long experience with its wear and tear 
Has worn the brazen world's gilt semblance throug*!! ; 
Leaving that base but useful metal bare. 
He held mankind to self entirely votive — 
That dreary theory of the lowest motive. 

VII. 

49 His wife was the most perfect model mother, 

Sharp-witted, eyed, and eared ; and she had taught 
Her daughters to do all that daughters ought, 
Heaping accomplishments thick enough to smother. 
They sang, played on all instruments, they thought 
In French, and talked Italian to each other ; 
They read all German plays and German novels, 
And knew how Schiller soars and Goethe grovels. 
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VIII. 

The Countess Merovinge from CloViscourt, ^7 

Home of the noble race Fitz-Pharamond, 
Brought three fair scions. One, a stately blonde, 
With wide blue eyes of a bewitching sort, 
And wavy golden hair to correspond ; ^ 

She was a star two seasons old. Report 
Long busy with her hand, conferred that boon 
But lately on Sir Reginald Mohun. 

IX. 

How liberal is report in ladies' hands ! — 65 

(This line admits of a construction double 
As you'll discover if you take the trouble) 
To any gentleman possessed of lands. 
How soon the pipe of Rumour sucks a bubble 
Out of suggestion's saucer; whence expands 
The fairy firmament of inflated froth 
Whose gay reflections make the parties wroth. 
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7^ The Lady Agnes cSred not, I am told, 

What people said about her. And indeed 
A certain stoicism in her creed 
Made some fastidious persons deem her cold. 
The county whispered pride was in the breed, 
And rustic maidens called her manners bold : 
But then she was so beautiful and clever, 
That Envy's whisper was a faint endeavour. 

XI. 

81 Her sisters, Ladies Isabel and Eve, 

Were of a milder atmosphere of mind. 
The first an angel of the heavenliest kind, 
Ready to love or pity or believe 
With all that fulness pure we only find 
In females, born to comfort and tQ cleave 
Like flowery tendrils, wreathing as a column 
The sex more stony-hearted dull and solemn. 
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XII. 

The youngest was in that transition state [ ^^ 

When childhood suddenly begins to break ; 
And some new light impels it to forsake 
Its pretty ways. — A melancholy date, 
When dolls are put away and blushes ache. 
Some girls grow romps, and others too sedate. 
There are exceptions to the common run, 
And Lady Eve Fitz-Pharamond was one. 

XIII. 

She had a lovely little fairy figure, 97 

Which at fifteen is greatly more commodious 
Than taller growth (for growing girls are odious. 
Poor things, when pulpy bulk exceeds their vigour) ; 
Her merry voice and laughter were melodious ; 
Her heart remained still set on the hair trigger 
Of smiles, and tears, and wilful spirits wild, 
So that she still was looked on as a child* 
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XIV. 



105 



She was in fact the prettiest little creature- 
With laughing eyes of deepest violet, 
And glossy clustering locks of curly jet — 
With brilliancy of tint, and truth of feature. 
Her mother's, sisters*, everybody's pet. 
She learnt so fast they were afraid to teach her. 
And had such tact and readiness of wit. 
Her playful sallies seldom were unfit. 



XV. 



113 A distant consciousness of womanhood 

Dawned in her eyes. She now and then would wear 

Her elder sister's high and queenly air 

When levities aroused her statelier mood, 

And then her pointed shafts were hard to bear 

Although they never were unkind or rude. 

She sparred much with St. Oun, and harassed Vivian 

For some rash words, until he begged oblivion. 



XVI. 

For Vivian was a sort of solemn swell — 121 

Excuse the word, — slang is bad taste I know, 
But I've no better phrase, — so let it go ; 
The Greek and Hebrew poets used pell-mell 
All dialects fitting best their metre s flow.* 
Slang is young language : and the authentic well 
Of English undefiled, the people's mouth 
With all its forms of speech from north to south. 

XVI r. 

Let me return to that which I was stating . 129^ 

When rose this ebullition of philology, 
For which I owe the reader an apology* 
The muse should shun discussions while narrating ; 
Or casual readers, who her steps have followed, she 
May often lose because they won't stand waiting 
For a long story all by driblets dropping, [ping. 
Fine thoughts like sand in spouts the stream still stop- 

* See Bishop Lowth on Hebrew metres. 



xviir. 

137 If authors will reflect, (and there's no doubt 
Reflections are at times a great relief; 
For crotchets in the mind cause equal grief 
With thorns in flesh until they fester out) 
They should at least make their reflections brief, 
And so I'd better mind what Vm about — 
I was about to tell how Mr. Vivian's 
Solemnity got in a great tantivy once. 

XIX. 

145 Which I won't do, because it would require 
Too copious dialogue for the occasion. 
And that my stanza suits not conversation. 
Which is in rhyme extremely prone to tire. 
Sufiice it that she caused him much vexation. 
Riddling his temper with a raking fire : 
For dignified young men's elaborate gravity 
Can seldom stomach ridicule with suavity. 
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XX. 



I almost had forgot in these digressions 
To mention my half-dozenth heroine, 
Mary, sole heir of Colonel Culverin 
A widower whose landed large possessions 
Bordered on Nomyth. She was dark and thin ; 
A certain charm, less featiire^s than expression's. 
Caused her, though scarcely pretty, to be nice, 
And for an heiress tempting at the price. 
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Her charms and wealth combined were quite a catch. 
And younger brothers rose when she came out; 
As gudgeons rise at flies designed for trout. 
And, jerked from hooks which they too rashly snatch. 
With bleeding gills all gasping float about* 
She had refused (besides one splendid match) 
Some bankrupt Baronets and Irish Earls, 
Whose luckless names were like a string of pearls. 
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XXII. 

169 Or, if you choose a simile more savage, 

A row of scalps upon an Indian s girdle, 

A score of vermin nailed upon a hurdle ; 

Or any case where cruelty's fell ravage 

Set up for show makes our humane blood curdle. 

Still praise and admiration most is lavish 

On scourges scalping hearts of human vermin, 

Whether in petticoats or imperial ermine. 

xxiir. 

177 Distinguished cruelty, that hard bright jewel 
Of beauty, makes men eager to obtain 
The prize for which so many sighed in vain. 
Failure of others is ambition^s fuel, 
And human moths are dazzled by disdain ; 
For no one thinks a lady will be cruel 
To him, poor self-deluder, till he tries 
The dagger's gleaming edge in scornful eyes. 
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XXIV. 



And when his breast is lacerated sadly 
By efforts from its empire to discard her, 
It heals into a cicatrice much harder ; 
And he resolves to love no more so madly — 
** There is much painted flesh in nature s larder" 
Says he, " who may not use me perhaps so badly." 
Let not these hints belie our pretty heiress, 
She was.no tigress, lioness, nor bearess. 

XXV. 

And if she had refused a hapless dozen, 

'Twas simply that they did not suit her taste. 
Who would not likewise do if likewise placed ? 
With troublesome admirers round you buzzing, 
Would you, my sweet Miss Mercy, choose in haste, 
When only one could be the happy chosen ; 
Dismissal to eleven being fatal. 
Would you not say " Good Sirs, be pleased to wait all ?" 
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xxvr. 

201 I think you would. It is extremely proper 
For damsels undistinguished, unendowed. 
At once, for him who picks them from the crowd, 
To draw from their affections' flask the stopper. 
And pour it all upon their captive proud, 
Like gilding lacquer upon common copper ; 
Padding their hero, if a common place one, 
With patchwork figments of imagination. 

xxvii. 

209 Women, as well as men, who have their choice. 

Will choose and sometimes be some time in choosin 

Much precious youth and precious patience losing ; 

If youth be lost in what the common voice 

Declares to be a process most amusing : 

As birds in spring chirp, twitter, and rejoice, 

It may not be life's purposes perverting 

To spend some years philandering and flirting. 
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XXVIII, 



Methinks I hear artistic critics cry : 

" Here is a pretty method of proceeding ! 
This troop of company, the plot impeding, 
Pushed on the stage at once perplex the eye! " 
But, if the audience will but go on reading, 
I shall proceed to group them by and by ; 
From Homer's time the Epic still insists 
On a voluminous display of lists. 
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XXIX. 

The tapers in the tapestried saloon 

Are waning. Now and then a waxy tear 

Drops from the chrystal-spangled chandelier — 

The valse swims pulsing to that Olga tune 

Whose memory even intoxicates the ear. 

The lady Agnes and Sir R. Mohun 

With easy swiftness keeping up the pace fully 

O'er bright oak boards are undulating gracefully. 
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XXX. 

23d Tis the last dance — ^the very last — the third 
Threatening indeed and really to be last : 
Still those six couples whirling twirling past 
Circle in mazy courses music-stirred — 
The fiddlers fiddle furiously and fast. 
" When will they stop ? well now this is absurd ! 
Said Lady Calverley with a sigh deep-drawn ; 
Vivian replied in doubt and with a yawn. 
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XXXI. 

Vivian don't dance. Some call it affectation. 
A quiet rubber in the snug recess 
Is more amusing and fatigues him less. 
As he will tell you when he finds occasion. 
The Lady M. and Colonel C. play chess; 
But our mammas, 'mid either occupation. 
With a sharp eye occasionally glancing 
O'er cards and chessboard, can command the dancing. 
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XXXII. 

But whist and chess some time ago have ended, 
And, in a similar recess engroined 
With gilded arches cresset-lit, are joined 
At supper ; o'er which having now expended 
Their appetites and patience, they have coined 
An edict whereby dancing is forefended 
From lasting^ as it nightly does, past one. 
But hark ! the last long scrape — ^the valse is done. 



XXXIII. 

And our six couples come to supper flocking, 
Sorted — (just as some magic charm or knack 
Brings the right cards together in a pack) — 
By the last dance, which is a failure shocking, 
If the right pairs it don't together tack : 
And in small parties 'tis still more provoking. 
Comes Wilton with the gentle Lady Isabel, 
For whom his partiality is visible. 
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XXXIV. 

265 It seems ordained that men of moderate virtue 
Should have a sort of providential bias 
For ladies super-eminently pious, 
(With whom you fell in love while they convert you) 
That the young dove may tame her wilful eyas. 
I shan't deny whatever may occur to you. 
For I have no desire to be mysterious ; 
Nay, the wild Wilton's views are growing serious. 

XXXV. 

273 Comes with St. Oun my heiress. I confess 
Without reserve there has been a flirtation 
Between them, almost of a week's duration, 
But of its issue I can only guess ; 
She listens to his rambling conversation 
With much complacence, seeming lately less 
Jealous of Lady Agnes. This has shaken 
Some views in which it seems I was inistaken. 
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XXXVI. 

Comes Lady Agnes, on my hero's arm. 

Radiant with beauty — both in such good humour 
And spirits, that I almost think the rumour 
May not be after all a false alarm. 
The others, also entering two by two, (more 
Exempt just now from Cupid's gentle harm) 
I shall pass over with the reader's leave, 
Save Tancarville and laughing Lady Eve* 

XXXVII. 

" Good evening ! Mr. Vivian," said the latter; 289 

He was just breathless from a flagon huge 
Of hot spiced ale. " Is that your febrifuge 
I To calm the nerves that whist appears to shatter?" 
" Good evening, Lady Fiddlestick and Fudge, 
Your interest in one's nerves does truly flatter ! 
I thought you'd been in bed some hours or so, 
I bet the nurse will scold you when you go." 
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XXXVIII. 

297 a I think she will. But is it really late ? 
Is your great flagon very^ very good ? 
How grave you look at whist ! I really should 
Have thought you were a minister of state, 
Or statue of reflection carved in wood, 
You seemed so serious, solemn, and sedate. 
/ said I thought your whist was for efiect 
As more distinguished, manly, and select : 

XXXIX. 

805 " But Cousin Tancarville who is your firiend, 
And says you have good qualities disguised 
By little affectations ill advised. 
Begged me such hasty judgment to suspend. 
For, if you were aware we so surmised. 
It might perhaps your vanity offend. 
Don't look so stem : I meant not to provoke 
Your wrath — Indeed I'm sorry that I spoke." 
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XL. 

" To bed ! to bed ! You know to morrow morn, 313 

That is, this morning, if the day be fine 

(Which it will be, the stars so clearly shine) 

We picnic by the Fountain of the Norn ; 

And so good night, with this advice of mine : 

Waste not the hours, already somewhat worn. 

By further sitting up to talk and chatter, 

Or else to-morrow you will feel the flatter/* 

XLI, 

" Flatter yourself, good Reginald ! We girls 321 

(While you are still inhaling nasty fumes) 
Shall be asleep in our respective rooms, 
With all our tresses packed in plaits and curls 
(Which of itself a mint of time consumes 
On complicated twitches, twists, and twirls) : 
Forgive us if we venture a conjecture, 
Yourself might profit by your proper lecture," 
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XLir. 
329 Again good night ! and all are gone. It seems 

« 

There is no truth in these recriminations. 
For all have sought their dormitory stations. 
Sleep is a railway through the land of dreams ; 
Bed is the Terminus where we wait with patience 
Till the train starting snorts— or snores. Extremes 
Meet sometimes : this rash simile occurred 
To prove that Station was a proper word. 

XLIII. 

837 Lo ! distant glancing tapers 'mid the gloom ! 

Hark ! steps converge through corridors and galleries 
That echo like the brazen bull of Phalaris : 
Come figures clad in fanciful costume ; 
And up the winding staircase of a turret 
(Whose high seclusion caused him to prefer it 
For the abuses of a smoking room, 
Because it is observed a scent ascends) 
Our hero heads his company of friends. 
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XLIV. 

Caftan and Fez, Greek sculcap and capote, 
Long Persian robe, wide Turkish pantaloon, 
Peaked slipper, moccfasin, with other shoon 
Of strange and sundry pattern, we may note. 
Our civilized simplicity of dress 
(Which cannot studs and broidered shii-ts repress) 
In private shuffles off the tight black coat, 
Relapsing to barbarian tastes which urge us 
To mix the comfortable with the gorgeous. 

XLV. 

Leave we these friends refulgent in Divan 

To their cigars, case bottles, jokes, and laughter. 
Beneath the battled turret's lofty rafter. 
Their conversation on whate'er it ran 
Were probably by far less worth recording 
Than what a lower story is affording. 
For ere this motley rendezvous began, 
Eve, Isabel, and Mary, (much to blame) 
To Agnes's accustomed couchee came. 
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XLVI. 

364 Their tirewomen (so called I may suggest 
From never tiring howsoever late 
Their mistresses retire) upon them wait 
With quilted robes silk-lined^in which t/n-dressed^ 
And brushed and combed as to their flowing hair 
Plaited and curled and tissue-furled with care, 
These ladies have dismissed them to their rest ; 
And in a circle round the blazing fire 
Now sit as snug as any could desire. 

xLvri. 
373 Julia and Anna Calverley are in bed. 

These four are ancient friends, as is essential 
To make this conversation confidential — 
(See all the novels you have ever read). 
How I came by it I have no intention, 
Nor am indeed at liberty to mention : 
Be satisfied that what was said was said, 
For somehow confidential conversations 
Will come to authors' ears upon occasions. 
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XLVIII. 

" We must not sit up long. You, Eve my pet, 382 

Should be in bed," said Lady Isabel, 
" These late hours at your age are shocking!" — "Well, 
I will go soon — I am not sleepy yet : 
If you send me to bed, the other two, 
Agnes and Mary, might as well send you. 
How very sage at seventeen we get ! " 
*' We then" said Mary, " should be still more sage 
Nineteen is really a most serious age. 

xux. 
" How long it seems-^— it must be fourteen years \ 391 

Yes — Eve was then in arms, born lately" — " No, 

Fm sure I had been born a year or so." 

" Well, dear, you could not walk ; and it appears 

To me there were rejoicings of some sort 

(To be sure, the heir was born to Cloviscourt). 

When first I came — you recollect my dears 

(Agnes at least, she led it off,) a ball 

Composed of children wonderfully small. 




400 ** We danced methinks from six till eight o'clock, 
And then we went to bed, and they to dine : 
And among these first memories of mine 
Is Reginald's sister. She was dressed in black — 
Pale — with white roses wreathed in raven hair — 
Older and taller than we children were — 
Seeming the queen and flower of all the flock. 
She died a few months after. I believe 
That it was after her they called you Eve* 

LI. 

409 '^ And Reginald in a slashed black velvet suit — 

(We wore court dresses, both the boys and girls. 
With a great shew of jewelry and pearls) 
And Wilton cried because they hurt his foot 
With a great diamond buckle on his shoe ; 
And what a little savage he was too ! 
He kicked and roared and called his nurse a brute. 
I of the world knew little in those days, 
And was astonished at such naughty ways." 
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LII. 

" I too remember Wilton, for he used 418 

To vex and tease me more than I could bear, 
And thump me very hard and pull my hair : 
Till Reginald once found me thus reduced 
To great despair in tears. My brave young prince 
Did battle in my cause. Before or since 
I never saw in arms so fierce a joust. 
He won at length, and bleeding gasped all blown 
* Perhaps you'll let poor Agnes now alone.* 

Liir. 
'* And both the champions then were put to bed 4-27 

For penal mixed with sanatory ends ; 
And there I went to see him, then being friends 
On terms of but slight form : the blood ran red 
From a great gash (that looked extremely horrid, 
Where a sharp ruler's edge had cut his forehead) 
While his nurse washed and plaistered up his head. 
He said * It don't hurt, Agnes, pray don't cry — 
How is poor Wilton's bloody nose and eye ? ' 
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LIV. 

* And still he has a brave and tender heart 
Like the forgotten knights of old romance. 
These modem drones, too indolent to dance. 
Who make a boast of apathy, and part 
Their smooth hair down the middle, are a race 
That do their age and nation a disgrace, 
Whose pride is all in waistcoat buttons smart. 
I wish I had been bom in stirring times 
Of higher virtues and of deeper crimes." 

LV. 

Nay heap not censure on our slandered age : 

You should be grateful in such age to find 

One hero passably to suit your mind, 

Whose virtues admiration might engage : 

And for black crimes that chivalry made war on, 

Wilton's the picture of a bad young baron, 

In whose dark breast all headstrong passions rage." 

Here Isabel broke in, and undertook 

To prove him not so wicked as his look. 
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LVI. 

" Then there's Charles Lacy with his foppish arrs 
And foreign manners, empty and conceited, 
And sentimental. He this mom repeated 
Ten stanzas on a laurel leaf. Who cares 
For lines on laurel leaves ?" " Well I must say 
I thought the poem graceful, light, and gay ; 
And poets will like others hawk their wares : — 
He a:nd St. Oun have written for our sorrow 
Two songs for -our excursion on the morrow. 

I.VII. 

" They say it is a very pretty place 

Where we shall picnic — far into the wood 
Beyond the lake." Here Agnes rose and stood 
Beside the shafted casement. On her face 
And piearly neck and locks of streaming gold 
Broke the broad moon through curtains' parted fold; 
(Her robe was white merino trimmed with lace), 
And the dark drapery's relief much heightened 
The face and figure which the moonbeams brightened. 
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LVIII. 



472 '* Come, ^rlSy this is indeed a channing view.' 

They came and clustered with their arms around 
Each others' waists. A pose convenient found 
By damsels in scant standing space. They dp 
On this wise oftentimes before a fire, 
Forming a group I very much admire, 
So graceful, Greek, and sculpturesque ; a few 
Perhaps in this more cold and stiff backed latitude 
For some such " arri^re vue*' select the attitude. 

LIX. 

481 But let us peep over their snowy shoulders, 

A pretty foreground for my moonlight piece. 
High feathery woodlands dappled with a fleece 
Of hazy splendour. An old ruin moulders 
Upon the headland ; dark, but from beyond 
Beam-pierced and fringed with light to correspond. 
The lake laps not upon the slags and boulders 
Dotting its margin, while a broad bright line 
Trembles athwart its depth of liquid shine. 
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LX. 

Oh moon and stars ! Oh sunsets, clouds, and storm ! '490 
Oh thunders, lightnings, rainbow-gleams, and showers ! 
Oh mountains, fountains, floods, fields, flowers, and 
Old furniture of poesy ! the form [towers ! 

And fashion of which stales not, nor demands 
New fancy chintzes at the poet's hands — 
Your names^ thank Heaven, suffice our hearts to warm ; 
Since as for being original on the moon, 
One might expect to go there just as soon, 

LXI. 

And on the moon these fair young creatures gazing 499 

Indulged an average poetry of thought. 
That pleasurable thrill in fresh hearts wrought 
By the sublime and beautiful, when raising 
Towards starry heavens from earth so bleak and drear 
An eye, it will at times afford a tear ; 
Which may to some dull persons seem amazing, 
Who know not how all deep emotions dwell 
So near the marge of sorrow's sacred well. 

o 
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608 Little of this felt Lady Agnes. Pride 

And pleasure revelled in her sanguine bosom, 
She saw the joys of life, nor feared to lose 'em. 
*^ Here in delight my soul sbalt thou abide!" 
Thought she, much like that spirit cold and callous 
For whom A. T. designed his " artful palace." 
But Mary looked upon the nig;ht and sighed, 
*^ This beautiful broad moon shall still beam on 
When we are old and cold, or dead and gone." 

LXIII. 

517 And then she sighed again^ as persons will 

When they perceive that they are growing old, 
And said, "How swiftly grain by grain is rolled 
Time's hourglass ! Through the strait neck sifteth still 
A momentary Present, mounding fast 
The little point of the immediate Past. 
Soon crumbles down each unsubstantial bill, 
Merged in the common mass of things that were, 
Until the Future's upper globe run bare." 
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LXIV. 

'* Here is a precious tissue of morality ! 526 

You must have had it from St. Oun, I'm sure. 
His similies I never could endure. 
They come with such long winded liberality ; 
And then his wit is nought but pips and peelings. — 
Don't blush — I didn't mean to hurt your feelings. 
He may be very nice ; but in reality 
I must say you encourage him too much. 
And wonder your imprudence should be such." 

LXV. 

This rather hardish and unpleasant speech 535 

Came like a chill and disagreeable spasm 
Across the company's enthusiasm : 
And from the window turning, all and each 
Took to their candlesticks. But Mary said, 
" I don't know what puts all this in your head, 
Nor can I even at all your motive reach ; 
For, if I liked him better than I do, 
I can't see how it's anything to you." 
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LXVI. 

" Why Mary, can you care for such a person ? 
Manners with neither dignity nor grace^ 
An ordinary figure and plain face, 
A wit uneasy showing its exertion, 
Birth but indifferent, — for he is, I hear. 
Collateral of some poor obscure Scotch peer, 
Whose ancient lineage is his sole reversion, 
Derived through starving pride of younger sons 
Distressed by difficulties, debts, and duns ! " 

LXVII. 

" Nay, Agnes, you are harsher than you ought, 
And talk as if there were some rankling thorn 
Beneath too great an emphasis of scorn. 
He is your Reginald's own friend. I thought 
Yours too. I've heard you condescend to say, 
You thought he was agreeable in his way — " 
*' But not in mine." " What doyou mean?" "Onought." 
The fact was that this lady's wit, so Attic, 
O'erstepped the prudent in the epigrammatic. 
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LXVIII. 

" How is he in your way?" to the charge returning, 
Said Mary. " Very much ; he abuses me 
To Reginald. I'm sure that it was he 
Put in his head suspicious thoughts concerning 
My heart : and yesterday he catechized 
My feelings in a way that much surprised, 
Fearing that I was hard and cold." With burning 
And angry blush said Mary, " Well he might, 
I am by no means sure he was not right." 

LXIX. 

The reader must not look upon all this 571 

As quite spontaneous and the moment's doing, 
For even female storms take time in brewing, 
Though they do soon burst if there's aught amiss. 
(Not like male wrath's short sulky savage sayings 
That end in challenges, and shots, and slayings.) 
Sharp words and bitter tears, and then a kiss, 
Though the explosion be more safe, are not 
Less terrible than gunpowder and shot. 
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580 And all next morning breakfasted as if 

Nothing had happened — though St. Oun observed 
Miss Culverin seemed distrdite and more reserved, 
Likewise less hungry. Breakfast is a stiff 
And formal meal when people are unnerved. 
Late hours, a doubtful conscieqce, or a tiff 
With friends o'er nighty howe'er you may dissemble, 
Will make at times your lifted teacup tremble. 

Lxxr. 

588 When wicked people wake, they feel a weight 
Upon their spirits. And to me this seems 
A dim result of unremembered dreams, 
Wherein good angels rip up in debate 
Our bad deeds and forewarn us of our fate, 
If we continue in our wicked schemes; 
But, not allowed too much to force and frighten us, 
They only leave the impression to enlighten us. 
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LXXII. 

The day proved fine, aiid when the sud was high 596 

They rowed across the mere. A swardy ride 
Sloped through the woodland to the water side. 
Up this they went ; fleet roedeer glancing by, 
Confused by voices and the wood's reply, 
Some trembling stood at gaze ; and Vivian cried 
(Like a bad wicked naughty cruel wretch) 
" What a mista,ke our rifles not to fetch !" 

UXIIT. 

They passed the old castle on its rocky mound, 604 

A grey, large stoned, small windowed, thick walled pile 
Which must have been but an indiflerent style 
Of house. 'Tis walls and windows that confound 
Our modem glass and cardboard castles. Bound 
(While modern-antique castles I revile,) 
To except the massive splendour of Penrhyn, 
I must confess 'tis rather dark within. 
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LXXIV. 



612 Rising, the road grew rougher by degrees, 

Rock-walled, o'erhung with birch and mountain ash, 
With here and there an arch that spanned the dash 
Of rushing waters. Still pressed onward these 
Young spirits, while their elders more at ease 
Followed on ponies at a pace less rash ; 
And far behind, a motley rout of sutlers . 
Bore baskets, headed by two under-butlers. 



LXXV. 



620 At length, all out of breath, a sudden turn 

Revealed the fountain precinct. There the Norn 

A giant maiden, solemn, granite-born. 

Sat by her native rocks serenely stern ; 

Her left hand tilted up the teeming urn 

Whence swiftly arched bright waters that had worn 

A basin, where the whirling lines of light 

Writhed down, and foam came up all bubbling white. 
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LXXVI. 

Her right arm pointed where the downward glen 628 

Disclosed, between cleft gorges of the rock 
Beyond long shelving wood and shining loch, 
" The place," a perfect gem. So there and then 
Burst forth a cry of rapture. Hark ! ag^in, 
Again, again, their voice loud echoes mock : 
And Reginald said, *^ Here is haunted ground : 
Elves people all the woods and rocks around. 

LXXVII. 

^^ And here in this retreat so cool and shady 636 

Prophetic Destiny is deemed to dwell. 
The mythic Norn who guards this Urdar well 
Informs each curious gentleman or lady 
To their advantage, much like Joseph Ady, 
And elfin voices iterate the spell. 
Here the weird maidens human fate foreboding 
Dwelt while yet pagan Saxons worshipped Odin. 
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LXXVllI. 

644 « And our benighted peasantry, who still 
Cling to these old ancestral superstitions 
That come remotely down by vague traditions, 
Of summer Sundays oft will climb the hill 
To try the fateful echo's prophet skill 
Which mostly grants the pious requisitions 
Of loving pairs, this method who pursue 
To learn if one another's hearts are true. 

LXXIX. 

652 «« The giant statue of the Norn was hewn 
Out of the rock three centuries ago 
(From a design by Michael Angelo) 
By order of that gay Sir Ralph Mohun 
Whose curly beard o'er burnished corselet strewn 
You may remember in the ancestral row. 
He fought at Pavia, and the siege of Rome, 
And brought much glory, and that Titian home. 
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LXXX. 

" He was a man nor taste nor valour lacking, 660 

A friend of hapless Surrey and brave Wyatt, 
Whom (getting in some scrape that caused disquiet) 
That worthy prelate Wolsey sent a packing. 
He travelled, seeing many lands, and sacking 
As many cities. For where'er a riot 
Appeared, he went with a romantic craving 
For those twin joys of slaughtering and saving." 

LXXXI. 

Beneath a mighty ash whose boughs o'erhung 668 

The fountain and its mossy marge, were spread 
On a broad rune-graved slab of granite red 
(An altar doubtless when the years were young) 
Viands. — I will but name cold fowl and tongue. 
They sat them round on plaids and cloaks and fed, 
Cheered by a sparkling beverage from the pool 
Where leaden-headed bottles stood to cool. 
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LXXXII. 

676 The party's spirits were extremely high ; 
The mountain air, the circulation swift 
Of young veins urged by climbing, seemed to lift 
Beyond all limits their hilarity. 
Which echoed up in laughter to the sky. 
And songs were sung by those who had the gift ; 
And then it was proposed they should essay 
The prophet echoes, e'er they went away. 



684 



LXXXIII. 

St. Oun was made high-priest for the occasion, 
Robed in a tablecloth, and for a mitre 
A folded napkin. Being an inditer 
A rimprovise, without much hesitation 
He came out with a lay of invocation : 
Which I— (who as a serious painful writer 
Despise impromptus, and am rather jealous 
Of these extemporaneous, trashy fellows) — 
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LXXXIV. 

Think scarcely worth inserting — ^yet I will. 692 

^' Maiden most queenly, of the mountain dell. 
Sitting serenely, by thy fountain well, 
Over thee greenly, waveth Yggdrasill ! 
That stout old ash, Time's waves may lash — ^yet still 
With roots that bind the rugged rind of Hell, 
Stemming the rippled centuries he standeth, 
Still his uncrippled branches he expandetb. 

LXXXV. 

" Maiden that waterest life's tree eternal 700 

With care diurnal — thou that scatterest 
The drops of destiny — to whose behest. 
From Hela's night to Surtur's fires infernal. 
From Asgard's height to deep creation's kernel, 
Msir and elves and giants, whether dressed 
In flame or frost are clients^^here we wait 
With full reliance for thy words^ of fate !" 
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UXXVI. 

708 He waved the ivory handled parasol 

Which served as his divining rod^ and said, 
" Who first will venture on the dim and dread 
Portals of destiny. Who dares unroll 
The future's awful and mysterious scroll ? 
Come lay thine hand upon the maiden's head. 
And ask with reverence that which is most nigh 
Thine heart — her elfin echoes shall reply." 

LXXXVII. 

716 There was a pause, and Reginald arose, 

And clomb the rocky ledge, and took his stand 
By the high priest, and gently laid his hand 
Upon the giant head. " What joys or woes 
The future beareth in her lap disclose ; 
What Pleasure spareth of life's golden sand 
From Pain's demand : — my questions shall be few 
First is my love or false or true ?" " True, true !" 



LXXXVIII. 

* Here he looked down, and Lady Agnes smiled, 724 

But did not blush, at which I somewhat wonder. 
We will suppose she kept such weakness under. 
And he went on, ** Stern maid ! whose throne is piled 
Of rocks primeval, where the mountain wild, 
Thrust forth from molten chaos, split asunder 
In this deep gorge — say if the future flow 
Of years shall bear me weal or woe V " Woe, woe ! ' 

LXXXIX. 

" Oh most impartial arbitress ! Fair Norn, 731 

I fear, like many of thy fickle sex, 
The last word warps thy sentence. I will vex 
Thine ears no longer. Lo ! my heart is torn 
Between good fortune and a fate forlorn ; 
For thy fair tidings threatened woes perplex. 
Who's next?'' Said Vivian " this is getting slow," 
And the mammas too thought it time to go. 
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xc. 

^^ Indeed they had not stayed so long, unless 

The westward opening hollow, sunset-lighted 
And sheltered firom the evening breeze, invited 
Delay. And now 'twas full time to address 
Themselves to quit the woodland wilderness. 
But their host said, '^ If we should be benighted 
We'll heap a fire, and, sitting round the light of it. 
In the old ruin we can make a night of it. 

xcr. 

747 ^^ With all these cloaks, plaids, paletots and pelisses. 
And a good bucketful of punch to drink. 
We may defy the elements, I think. 
Unless the place has lately fallen to pieces. 
There is a vaulted hall secure from breezes, 
With a huge hearth and chimney. Not a wink 
Of sleep ; but songs and stories all night through : 
Come, let us go and see if it will do." 
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xcir. 

This being too absurd for argument, 755 

The old ones lajigbed, — ^the young cried " Let us go, 
It will not take ten minutes, and we owe 
The place a visit." Up the steep ascent 
Of rock-hewn stairs, beneath the battlement 
They vanished in a Norman arch. Below, 
Their mingled voices indistinctly fell 
As the slow cavalcade crept down the dell. 

xciir. 

But through the echoing chambers of the tower, 763 

Along dark wall-pierced passages, they raced 
And ransacked every where in dangerous haste ; 
For dusk had crept upon the heedless hour — 
And if my muse were cruel, cold, and sour, 
She here might cater to the public taste 
(Whose zest for horrid incident increases) 
By dashing a devoted pair in pieces. 
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XCIV. 

771 But I prefer a chaster style of art, 

Dealing with facts, nor altering a word, 

And indeed nothing of the kind occurred : 

Except, that in a turret far apart 

The Lady Agnes, lost in shadows swart 

Overlooked a treacherous step, and like a bird 

Swooped headlong. She might much have bruised her 

Had she not lighted in her lover's arms. [charms, 

xcv. 

779 rU tell you how. A narrow window, niched 
High in the topmost turret, for its view 
Was celebrated. Hither came these two — 
He first, and said, ^^ Now mind the step." Bewitched 
By other thoughts, and seeing nought, she pitched 
Head foremost But with arms outspread he flew 
To save her. In the hurry and the haste 
Her arms closed round his neck, his round her waist. 
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XCVI. 

What did he do ? what should he do indeed ? 787 

He did not stay to think of that or this, 
Nor if 'twere well, nor whether 'twere amiss — 
(Those paltry questions which in hour of need 
Make many doubters fail who might succeed) 
It naturally occurred to him to kiss 
Those sweet disparted lips so near his own. 
And clasp the waist chance in his arms had thrown. 

XCVII. 

Both which accordingly he did. And she, 795 

Breathless — surprised a little — not much dkpleased, 
Said nought, but somewhat gasped. Yet unreleased 
She struggled not, nor seemed indeed to be 
Alive to any impropriety ; 
Nor slackened round his neck her arms the least. 
And so he kissed her once or twice again. 
And led her to the window to explain. 
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XCVIII. 

^^ Still his left arm was round her waist, and felt 
(Although her paletot was extremely thick) 
Her heart was throbbing very hard and quick. 
Once ladies kept their hearts down with a belt. 
But later fashions let them go full pelt : 
High waists no more make hearts or stomachs sick : 
And I rejoice to understand that stays 
Are laced less tightly in these modern days. 

xcix. 

®^ ^ But he said, " Agnes — dearest" — (what alas ! 
Can printed paper make of such a job ? 
When of the tone, the touch, the glance, we rob 
Poor bankrupt words which, wealthy with a mass 
Of mutual meaning when they came to pass, 
Spoke to the feelings an excited mob.) 
'* Oh Agnes dearest ! " but I can't report 
This little speech, and here must cut it short. 
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c. 



In the deep niche they stood as I have stated 
Using what light yet lingered in the skies 
Not on the view but on each other's eyes. 
And heaven knows how long they might have waited, 
But their delay impatient outcries rated : 
" Reginald ! Agnes !" having made replies, 
Laughing he said, ^^ Tis plain they guess our plans, 
They are already giving out the banns/' 
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CI- 



The dusk has deepened into dark — the boats 
Lie ready. From their prows lit torches flare 
Upon the wembling waters. Here and there 
Flit figures wadding in the cloaks and coats : 
A huge fire by the landing place promotes 
Both comfort and the picturesque* The air 
Is cold. But in a shed beside the flame 
Tea was made ready when the elders came. 
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ClI. 

835 But now the rout arrived ; and all were stowed 
Duly away. Then fell the splashing oar. 
And the lights glided from the rippled shore 
Whose waves yet trembled with their recent load. 
" A song to cheer the rowers as they rowed ! " 
*' And would the Lady Agnes sing once more ? " 
" Oh yes, she must/' " T was just the time — by night. 
For that sweet thing about the stars.*' " Oh quite ! " 

crii. 

843 And Reginald who then was pulling stroke 

In the chief four-oar, paused and said, '* Pray sing ! 
I don't think I have yet heard that sweet thing." 
And from the other boat some voices spoke 
Persuasively. She slightly bowed and broke 
The silence. And sweet strains on tremulous wing 
Circled with widening range, returning o'er 
The mere's still waters from the wooded shore. 
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I. 



The stars are gleaming in the frosty skies ; 

The moonlit vapour down the valley lies ; 
Against it wintry branches rise 
Distinct with darksome traceries. 
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il. 



The dew that fell at sunset sparkles clear ; 

The moon is smiling on each frozen tear ; 
The cold night wind that waileth drear 
Bows not the meadow's mailed ear. 
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III. 



Past joys are like the frosty stars grown cold, 
Though still they gleam through memories of old, 
The Future lies in vapour rolled, 
The Present standeth bare and bold. 
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IV. 

Smile on the frozen tears thou hast not dried 
Oh clear browed Reason chill, mine icy bride ! 
The blasts of woe may o'er me ride, 
866 They shall not bow my hopeless pride. 

V. 

Ah weak and wayward, obstinate and blind ! 
Can grief in reason any respite find ? 
Can pride^ the thistle of the mind, 
B70 With balmy leaves thy temples bind ? 

VI. 

There is a balm for weary brows — behold 
A well of peace whose waters grow not cold : 
Return, poor wanderer, to the fold 
®74 I Where welcome waits thee as of old ! 

END OF CANTO SECOND. 
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CANTO III. 



HIS world is an uncomfortable place ! 
Pain is unpleasant. Pleasure wild and 

breezy. 
Despair is melancboly. Hope uneasy. 
Apathy dull. Care wearing. That rare grace 
Contentment blushes on her beaming face 
Reviled as unromantic gross and greasy. 
The world, which has some sorrows of its own, 
Still seeks Petitions means to sigh and groan. 
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If. 

Uncomfort is of Poesy the source. 
The theme, the course, the ultimate result 
This slings forth satires as a Catapult : 
This makes the moaning ballad-monger hoarse 
With lays of desperate love disjoined by force : 
Hence cut-throat tales of villany occult. 
Think you " Contentment, in 3 vols, — a tale 
By Harrison Ains worth" — would command a sale ? 

III. 

What sets the literary Sow a farrowing ? 

I mean the Press ! — why was Lucretia written 
By the industrious great Sir Bulwer Lytton ? 
Think you by way of poison-practice narrowing? 
No ! Mr. Colbum wanted something " harrowing," 
To tickle the chaste taste of virtuous Britain. 
This work set forth the art of gradual sickening ; 
And arsenic grows less popular than strychnine. 
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IV. 

Pure souled Britannia ! nothing will do for her 
That is immoral ! for such works still lead 
The heart through siren word to sinful deed : 
But, finding your mere virtuous annals bore her, 
She gloats o'er crime, thrice arm^d in holy horror : 
As if great sins sprang not, like small, from seed ! 
A squeamish bulimy her taste entrammels, 
Which makes her strain at gnats and swallow Camels. 

V. 

Hearts (out of clay created) are mere clods, 33 

Which cultivation first must break and crush. 
Or else the crop will not be worth a rush. 
Adversity that sulky ploughman plods, 
Cries " Wo ! " and trails the harrow's torturing prods. 
Experience drills — tears on the grain must gush. 
Last, paces through the harvest bending brown 
Stern Death with sweeping scythe, and mows it down. 
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VI, 



'^ All flesh is grass I *" But there be various grasses : 
Grave wheat ; sharp, spirituous, bristling barley ; 
Light headed dangling oats ; and still more sparely 
Grain-burdened herbage (symbols of all classes. 
Virtue and valour, fashion and the masses), 
Suiting their soil — ^rich, sandy, loamy, marly : 
But all come to the oven, or the kiln ; 
By fire made {>erfect to their purpose still. 

YII, 

Fire is the emblem of affliction ; wholesome 
And (if rebellious spirits would not look awry) 
Benignant source of spiritual cookery. 
I hope that this reflection may console some 
Who fret that life was made so drear and dolesome. 
Such as pick crows with our terrestrial rookery, 
Shall find their croakings answered by our cause. 
See Pope on partial and on general laws. 
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VIII. 

My hero, whom as yet you have beheld ^7 

(Perchance with slighting apathetic glances) 
A mild young man in easy circumstances^ 
Is now to be with Fate's fell hatchet felled ; 
Goaded with grievances unparalleled. 
And. sore beset by marvellous mischances : 
He will turn out a sort of journeying Job — 
His land of Uz the whole terraqueous globe. 

IX. 

I hope to make a job too of his story ; 65 

Which (if I only could do justice to it) 
Would lead the most fastidious reader through it — 
Whether his politics be Whig or Tory ; 
Whether his brow close curled or sprinkled hoary ; 
Whether the sweet oil or the vinegar cruet 
Within his temper's salad-bowl prevail : 
That's why I made him hero of my tale ; 
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73 For had he been a fortunate young baronet 

Well bom, well bred, well married, well provided. 

Elected, oratorio, praised, derided ; 

Forced, (like a baffled blackbird) through the narrow 

Of party pecking principles, to clarionet [net 

Praise of a ministry with whom he sided ; 

He might have proved a very worthy man — 

But not the subject of my epic plan. 

XI. 

81 Placed in a thrice embarrassing position, 

In love — engs^ed — and in for his degree ; 
At midnight mazed with much geometry, 
Sat by his lamp our young mathematician. 
Books, arc'd and cosined sheets, cigars, green tea, 
Crowded his table in confused condition. 
He paused, as touched by softer recollections. 
And his soul wandered from the conic sections. 
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XII, 

He drank the tea, poured out an hour before B9 

* 

In lucid interval and left un tasted. 

He lit a fresh cigar. The last, arrested 

By some dark problem's doubt, its breath forbore, 

And half consumed had rolled upon the floor ; 

Its incense sweet through incompletion wasted. 

Cigars extinct, and vanished dreams — both vain 

Delusions — can't be lighted up again, 

XIII. 

He trimmed the lamp, and stirred the fire, and drew 97 ' 

From the left pQcket of his flowered brocade 
An envelope, dainty, crimson marged, cream laid. 
Sealed, with a dove in wax of roseate hue: 
From this a note. He read it through and through. 
And smiled, and sighed, and kiss'd it Fm afraid. 
Its contents my next stanza will rehearse, if I 
Succeed in -my attempt the same to versify. 
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XIV. 

105 « My dearest Reginald — my best, my own, » 
My only Reginald ! This is not wise, * 

Nor witty — never mind. In smiles and sighs < 
And tears what wit or wisdom is there shown ? 
From bosoms full of love there is a tone 
That sanctions spoken folly. The disguise ^ 
Of writing veils the sense, but strips the word ; 
Making all love in letters seem absurd. 

XV. 

lis << I fear not this, nor anything. I speak 

To the sweet echo of true love, that makes 
The voice of distance musical, and wakes 
Its melody to words though faint and weak. 
The cobweb maze of mathematics bleak. 
Spun by the spider science, (if this breaks 
Your study^ I will bead with pearly spangles 
Of love, bedewing all the dusty angles. 
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XVI. 

'* You write of phantom fears : be sure tbere is small 121 
Faith to be put in dim presentiment, 
Which still most doubts the most desired event. 
Still on a foreground of forebodings dismal 
Imagination paints her pictures prismal : 
On blackest heavens are brightest rainbows bent — 
Through rainy tears most radiant hopes arise 
When the heart's sunshine slants on cloudy skies. 



xvir. 

'^ I, too, have had my darker dreams, although 
I gave them little heed ; as liking better 
Hope's flowery link than Fear's cold clanking fetter. 
Yet be not rash in any way — for oh 
Remember" — Here loud voices from below 
.Cried " Ho ! Mohun ! " and he put up the letter. 
Through Nevil's court approached uproarious roysters 
Whose outcries echoed through the columned cloisters. 
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XVIII. 

137 And clattering up the stairs and at the door, 

(Which they found sported) all at once they came 
Wasting much breath upon our hero's name. 
He let them in : ** To supper long before 
He should have come" this deputation swore; 
'' And such hard reading was a deuced shame, 
When landed gentry jostled in the list 
Poor dogs who must by their degree exist." 

XIX. 

145 So spake that gifted pauper Evan Owen, 
The matbematic wonder of his year ; 
A keen browed man with deep eyes dark and clear ; 
Whose sinewy frame and strenuous brain, bestowing 
Their energies on reading and on rowing. 
Bore lightly either discipline severe : 
A poor Welsh curate's son — he could evince his 
Descent, of course, from twenty thousand princes. 
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XX. 

The supper was at Tancarville s, who said 153 

" He knew he should be plucked, and must get drunk 
To meet the destiny from which he shrunk 
With spirits. For in fact he had not read, 
And was of plucks a pluck which men call dead. 
He had prepared his family — for Funk 
(Proctor last year) owed him a grudge or two — 
And, he was sure, would never let him through.*' 

. xxi.^ 

They supped upon broiled bones : milk punch they drank 161 
In moderation — except Tancarville, 
Who, as he has forewarned us, took his filL 
Alternately his hopes arose and sank : 

He swore those d d dons spited men of rank — 

He cursed his folly that he read so ill — 

In wrathful terms the Reverend Funk reviled. 

And fell asleep 'mid imprecations wild. 
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169 Meanwhile the rest, with due commiseration 
And sympathy for his distressing case, 
Canvassed each other's fortune in the race 
Of poll and honours : also the evasion 
Of recreants absent from the examination. 
Wilton — new wed at Naples — had a place 
Upon the list of Hy-men : with some platitude 
About degrees of Longitude and Latitude. 

xxiii. 

177 The culprit in this instance was St. Oun. 
Punsters are petty larceners of wit — 
Sly gatherers of deaf husks and nutshells split 
(Whose kernels other men long since have chewn) 
Beneath bare boughs unseasonable strewn. 
A joke's a pun with humorous thought in it : 
Wit. is a quaint illustrative relation 
Between the terms of an equivocation. 
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XXIV. 

Yet puns are harmless when they dislocate 185 

No grave discourse ; for then they help to scatter 
And variegate such desultory matter 
As falls to conversation's usual fate. 
Talk may be heavy though of no great weight, 
And then a yeasty pun will lift the batter. 
Even good jokes succeed but now and then, 
Unless they come from celebrated men. 

XXV. 

When a jest hits you as a random shaft 193 

From careless archer flashing unforeseen — 
Startled and pierced at once, your graver mien 
Gives way. You could not think before you laughed. 
But when your bowman strains the catgut keen, 
Fits in his bolt, and with laborious craft 
Prepares the ponderous piece ** to be your death' — 
You stand defensive, holding in your breath. 
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XXVI. 

It twangs upon that solid stolid shield, 

(Tougher than toughest brazen studded hide) 
Tanned Obstinacy nailed with knobs of Pride, 
Which seldom will to obvious onset yield : 
But unawares against the unguarded side 
With careful carelessness wit's weapons wield ; 
And a good joke (by accident) no doubt 
We pardon — being first to find it out. 



xxvir. 

209 It is perhaps at times somewhat distressing 

To have your joke explained before your face. 
When well delivered with unconscious grace : 
Yet bear it, patiently your soul possessing, 
(For popularity is more than praise) 
Your inadvertence by a smile confessing. 
A happy turn of mind, without pretension 
To wit, is treated with much condescension* 
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XXVIII. 

To do what others cannot do, or dare not, 
Asks impudence with modesty co-ordinate : 
Any one's penknife might have cut the Gordian knot. 
'Twas general Prudence which preserved that rare knot 
Till General Alexander laid his sword on it ; 
And cutting through it stoutly cried, " I care not." 
The hero's wit boasts no peculiar charm, he 
Was backed by all the Macedonian army. 

XXIX. 

My friends, if ye be witlings, wait your time ! 
And let the world be first to observe the fact : 
Then, by a host of dowagers duly backed, 
Your mildest jokes shall not be deemed a crime. 
While rising wits, whose shell is not yet cracked, 
Shall murmur, " Can this small talk be sublime?" 
These, as the twilight gathers o'er your days, 
Jostling your exit from the house of praise. 
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XXX. 

288 What would you have ? There are three generations 
At once on earth : can your ambition be 
So ravenous as at once to ask all three ? 
Hold to your age : 'twill shift an you have patience. 
Soon your facetious ball-room observations 
Shall tickle learned ladies after tea. 
Envy no more your elders : not a few 
Of those distinguished worthies envy you. 

XXXI. 

241 Dance ! while your limbs are limber ! Laugh ! while 

laughter 
Comes bubbling from the fount of youthful merriment ! 
No pungent dry dust, beaten from the cerement 
Of Reputation's mummy-rags, hereafter 
Shall ever prove so pleasant on experiment. 
No breath of praise shall half so sweetly waft e'er 
Upon your stale self love as maidens' sighs ; 
No lamps of glory beam as maidens' eyes. 
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xxxir. 

I said this canto should be sad and serious ; . 249 

Behold a little treatise upon jokes ! 
But don't suppose my purpose was a hoax ; 
Or shifts like dust beneath the whirl ethereous 
Of fickle Fortune's monotrochic spokes ; 
Or aims at contrasts motley and mysterious. 
Prepare to weep ere long ! But if you please 
Wait till our friends have taken their degrees. 

XXXIII. 

My hero was not ('tis with shame confessed) 257 

First wrangler : he was only twenty-first 
On classics he some energies dispersed : 
Field sports and general reading did the rest. 
His place^ too, was respectable at worst ; 
And more than many could have got at best. 
He stood upon the List's portentous scroll 
Above those painful students, Blink, and Mole. 
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XXXIV. 

Did Mole and Blink play tennis— cricket — hunt — 
Pull — play at cards — give dinner parties — drink 
Milk punchy or even beer ? No ! Mole and Blink 
Had garrets in the Hostel, front to front 
There days and nights they spent in ceaseless swink, 
Grubbing through science with an earnest grunt 
Like any other pigs (for pigs they were), 
Save that the roots they loved were mostly square. 

XXXV. 

They had no^friends, and Mole and Blink were foes ; 
Each, to himself the wrangler of his year, 
Deemed his most dangerous rival dwelt most near : 
For neither could see far before his nose ! 
Mutely they met o'er Hall's unsavoury cheer, 
As over carrion meet two carrion crows. 
Now bracketed in mutual shame they met, 
Below — Great Heaven ! ! below — a Baronet ! 
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XXXVI, 

Owen, an easy first, left far below 281 

Fusty and Smudge, another rival pair. 
Smudge died : the strain was more than he could bear. 
Fusty (a fellow now) begins to grow 
Obese upon the upper table's fare. 
Oh ! Alma mater — Alma mater, oh ! 
You find one Owen, and you do him justice : 
You slay ten Smudges, stagnate fifty Fustys ; 

XXXVII. 

You disappoint five hundred Blinks and Moles ; 289 

Enrage ten thousand anxious proud relations. 
Pinched for the (so called) liberal educations 
Which ossified their hearts and minds and souls. 
Can sympathies be rendered by equations ? 
Geometry steer Faith's ship o'er Schism's shoals ? 
Or Logarithms help young priests to reach 
Those doctrines they must subsequently teach ? 
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XXXVIII. 

297 St. Oun got through by luck. His lively mind 
Had little turn for mathematic lore. 
Vivian crammed hard : though reading was a bore. 
Yet to be plucked a worse bore he opined. 
Poor Tancarville, perplexed and puzzled sore, 
Was charged with copying by his foe unkind : 
Goaded by taunts that mocked his piteous case, 
He rose, and flung an inkstand in Funk's face. 

XXXIX. 

305 At this enormous sacrilege aghast, 

Gazed all the Senate House in amazement great 
On Funk, whose ire foamed inarticulate 
Through bubbling ink. Cried Tancarville at last, 
" Take that, you snob ! " Meanwhile the ink streamed 

fast 
O'er tie, bands, shirt. Which caused St. Oun to state 
" Twas creditable in a man so wroth, 
Spoiling the linen, to respect the Cloth." 
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XL. 

For this inconvenable act convened, 

He was of course expelled. What could be done ? 
The undergraduates said it was great fun. 
Funk was far more than Tancarville chagrined : 
The Dons laughed in their sleeve (a widish one) : 
Some epigrams against the screens were pinned ; 
And Funk had daily paper parcels brown, 
Enclosing salt of lemon, sent from Town. 
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XLI. 

'Twas on a Friday morn. His Lordship's hounds. 
As by appointment, meet at Nornyth whin. 
Hark ! to the lash argute of whippers-in 
With its sharp echoing yelp. Hark ! trampling pounds 
The cavalcade : while here and there, glazed thid, 
With crackling croak the hollow rut resounds : 
Hark ! to the voice of friends that bid good morn ; 
Hark ! to the Huntsman's silver-throated horn ! 
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XLII. 

329 And lo ! his Lordship's landaulet and four 

Comes trundling to the spot. My lord descends 
'Mid salutations from a crowd of friends. 
A tall, grey man, who gravely gracious wore 
That easy dignity which ne'er offends 
Wishing to make our homage less or more. 
How seldom may Rank's gilded buckram fit 
The figures Fate caparisons in it ! 

XLIII. 

N 

337 How many elbows necks and backs it stifiens 
With notions of what dignity demands ; 
With a grim courtesy — like fairy land's 
Good giants — affable but awful griffins! 
As in fine clothes confused the clodpole stands, 
Uneasy greatness has its own misgivings. 
An insolence of rank may well confuse 
Our peerage's gilt crowd of parvenues. 
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XLIV. 

None such was that illustrious ancient peer 345 

The Earl of Merovinge. No new-spawned lord 
(As modern jobberies in shoals afford) ; 
But one whose honours dated from those dear 
Old days, when noblemen might shew their sword 
When asked for title-deeds : and far and near 
With the same sword might sweep their broad domain 
And thresh ten thousand serfs for golden grain. 

XLV. 

Oppression is the essence of nobility : 853 

Oppression leans on Power ; and Power may hold 
A sword of iron, or a scourge of gold. 
In this new golden age of Earth's senility 
Our true wealth is for Bullion baubles sold 
To new lords that abuse her imbecility — 
The glutted oligarchs of Change, who squeeze 
Our marts — and garner discount at their ease. 



u 
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XLVI. 

361 The Lady Agnes, with Lord Cloviscourt 

Her brother, (fresh from Eton) and her sire, 
Now mounted. From red nostrils breathing: fire 
Her sable steed received her with a snort 
And caracole. I don't myself admire 
Ladies who boldly ride and think it sport : 
Side saddles — ^those accursed abominations — 
Should warn them from such perilous recreations. 

XLVII. 

369 It may be easy to sit on these things, 
But to come off well is not so at all ; 
And those who fence should be prepared to fall : 
Angels have fallen though possessed of wings. 
And the best broken tenant of the stall 
Will make mistakes : best riders meet with flings 
Not fit for females : not, at least, while such is 
The sad arrangement of long skirts and crutches. 




XLVHI. 

They found : scent good — termed technically **burning." 
They ran a rapid ring ; nine miles without 
A check, within an hour or thereabout. 
And now the field were scattered wide returning 
On Nornyth woods — a desultory rout. 
The Lady Agnes rode, much glory earning, 
O'er everything. Though of great blood and bone 
Her cpalblack steed wad now a little blown. 
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XLIX. 

Her brother rode beside her, and behind 

Two grooms on panting steeds all of a lather ; 
She now had left the main ruck and her father. 
Through Nornyth's well known woods her way to find 
By some short cut — that is, 'twas shorter rather : 
And, passed a spot which lingered in her mind, 
A rustic-seat-encircled beech, beside 
A certain turning of the grassy ride. 
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L. 

393 I cannot pause — while she sweeps swiftly by — 
For sentiment by retrospection s aid ; 
The ride by a locked gate on a green glade 
Debouched : the pack was forward in full cry. 
There was a rather awkward palisade, 
(Backed by a deepish drop) both stiff and high ; 
She took it, tipped, turned over, whirling round, 
And horse and rider rolled upon the ground. 



LI* 



401 Her horse sprang up. The crutch-entangled skirt 
Roughly he rent, and shuddering broke away. 
She on the ground all stunned and senseless lay. 
Corpselike and ghastly pale. Young Cloviscourt 
Had cleared the fence in the same instant. They 
(The grooms) pulled up behind. " There seems no hurt 
Of hoofs — ^she can't be dead" — the poor boy cried, 
As he knelt trembling by his sister's side. 
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LII. 

Closed were the eyes; white were the quivering lips, 409 
Disparted, breath -forsaken. But old Hughes 
The head groom said, " There aint no time to lose, 
My Lord ; you'd better ride for Doctor Fhips ; 
And for my Lady — lack-a-day, sad news ! 
I sadly fear, poor thing ! her Ladyship's 
Got crushed with the horse. 'Tis best in any case 
For me and John to lift her to the Place. 

LIU. 

He mounted and rode off. They loosed her plaid ^}'^ 

(Rolled on a saddle-bow) which having spread. 
Upon it, almost cold and seeming dead, 
The wreck of so much loveliness they laid. 
Old Hughes sighed dismally, and shook his head. 
Poor John wept copious tears ; for grooms are made 
Of flesh and blood, although it scarcely suits 
Romance to weep in drab smalls and top boots. 
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« 

485 They tied knots at the cornersy and took hold 
Lifting at either end, and carried her, 
Threading huge boles of darkly mantled fir, 
Up through the sunless forest dim and cold : 
When suddenly her eyelids seemed to stir ; 
Life with a sigh returned, the mortal mould 
Rekindling. With a faint and dreamy tone 
She said '^ Where am I ? why am I alone ? 

LV. 

4dd ** Where are you taking me? To the Place! Oh yes! 
We met at Nomyth Whin — and where's my horse? 
Was I not thrown ? Tis well it is no worse." — 
Here she relapsed into unconsciousness. 
They hit a road which brought them in the course 
Of a few minutes to the Place. No less 
Her father, with some others, whom report 
Had reached — spread on his way by Cloviscourt 
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LVI. 

'I'hey laid her in his room — upon his bed, 


441 




For his now imminent return prepared. 
Fires had been lit, and all things duly aired^ 






Which readiness to such selection led. 






The old nurse Alice, wrinkled and grey haired, 
Bent o'er her holding bottles. " Ah ! " she said. 






" Poor darling ! Death is not so much to thee — 
But when he comes to know — ah, woe is me ! 

LVIl. 






" Ah, woe is me ! The house is evil starred : 
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His father, that I nursed upon my breast, 






A precious babe — far off his ashes rest : 






Far oflf he sleeps from Nornyth's green churchyard ! 






And his sweet lady — like an angel guest 


■ 




So beautiful and happy ! But Death's hard 






And horny hand still plucks the buds iiew blown-^ 




1 
1 

i 


Leaving the shrivelled, 'wilted wrecks alone. 
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LVIII. 

457 '' And now this pretty child, because his heart 
Is set upon her, must come here to die ; 
A broken back is past the doctor's ait — 
And, though she might come to and lingering lie- 
Death comes no worse at once, than by and by. 
Probing life slowly out with shortened dart. 
Tis better for the innocent and young 
To fall beneath swift weapons, freely flung !'* 



LIX. 



465 So mumbled ancient Alice. Soon to sense 
Restored, the Lady Agnes spoke again, 
Saying, she suffered scarcely any pain, 
Yet was all crushed : she felt, she knew not whence, 
That she must die. She would not much complain, 
Nor murmur at the will of Providence : 
" But my poor Reginald ! " she said, with a sigh, 
" Will he be here, dear father, ere I die?'* 
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LX. 

" You must not die, my child ! He will be here ; 
I. have sent word. Your Mother, too, and Eve 
Will come-" They came to comfort, and to grieve. 
Hope strove not with her ghastly sister Fear 
Alternately to harass and deceive. 
Death grimly waited leaning on his spear : 
His dim gaunt shadow was upon the bed : 
His hour-glass stood beside the maiden's head. 

LXI, 

Sad tidings flashed along those wondrous wires — 
Nerves of the living land, whose iron veins 
Throb hourly with a pulse of starting trains, 
Rolling their tide of Life. By woods and spires 
And towns, through tunnelled hills, athwart wide 

ft 

plains. 
Came Reginald. Night fell o'er flaring fires 
Of a coal country. And the moon arose . 
O'er his own hills toward that sad journey's close. 
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LXII. 

489 Sad, but he knew not yet how little hope 

Remained ; nor yet how much to hope he clung. 
Howe'er our fluttering heart and faltering tongue 
May argue preparation ; if the scope 
Of vaguest possibility yield hard wrung 
A cobweb thread, we grasp it like a fope. 
Horses were there in case he should arrive 
By the Express. And she was yet alive. 

Lxiii. 

497 On ! on ! scarce less swift than the snorting train — 
That iron-headed fire-mouthed centipede. 
Earth's mightiest creeping thing — ^he spurs his steed 
Through moonlit echoing hamlet, frosty lane. 
And woodland silver-stemmed, star-canopied. 
Lo ! Nornyth's terraces o'erlook the plain, 
And moving lights in Nornyth*s shadowy towers 
Beacon his course as o'er the plain he scours. 
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LXIV. 

She said before she slept, " I shall awake 505 

Before he comes." She woke : " It is not quite 
The hour, but he will soon be here, so make 
Me nice ; I must not look a ghastly sight 
For him to see. Don't sob so, mother dear ! " 
With Eau de Cologne they bathed the temples white, 
Sprinkled her hands, and o'er her shoulders fair 
Combed down the wavy wealth of golden hair. 

. LXV. 

They drew aside the curtains. Moonlight fell 5J3 

Aslant the bed, and clothed her with a sweet 
Celestial radiance pale. But hark ! the dell 
Echoes a hurrying tramp of horses' feet. 
" He comes — 'tis he — once more on earth we meet ! 
He comes," she cried, " thank Heaven, then all is well ! " 
Trembling and pale to her bedside he came. 
And took her hand, and softly breathed her name. 
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LXVU 

521 But when their eyes met, and he would have spoken 
Some words of hopeful question, his voice failed ; 
And on his knees he sank quite spirit broken — 
As when some cloud storm-laden that has sailed. 
Drifted in seeming calm, before the blast. 
Encounters kindred lightnings vapour-veiled — 
The tempest of bis anguish burst at last, 
And on her hand his tears rained thick and fast 



LXVII. 



529 And she too wept, as summer twilight showers 
A gentle dew from evening's starry eyes ; 
That weep to see earth s envious folding flowers 
Nightly refuse to look upon the skies. 
Grief's agonies are of the earth : we grieve 
Most keenly when most bound by mortal ties : 
While Heaven's pure light, which partingsouls receive, 
Dims both the joys and sorrows which they leave. 
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LXVIII. 

Storms clear the air : the troubled spirit, weeping : 537 

Kind nature makes all paroxysms brief: 
Her raptures and her tortures are in keeping, 
Both bring by their excess their own relief. 
Slight pangs or pleasures make our senses reel, 
Soon apathized alike by joy or grief. 
If as we can imagine we could feel, 
Earth were not Earth, but motley Heaven and Hell. 






LXIX* 

Days and nights passed. Her spirit, slackening slowly 545 
Its hold on earth, seemed heavenlier day by day. 
Life gently ebbed ; as, in obeisance lowly 
To ocean's argent queen, in some calm bay 
By moonlight ebbs the uncomplaining tide. 
O'er sheeny sands serenely drawn away. 
He too learned calmness watching by her side : 
Love grew to purer life as passion died. . 
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LXX. 

558 *' I cannot linger long ! my days are waning. 

And soon our love must reach its earthly close. 
In Heaven all Mercy with all Wisdom reigning 
So weaves the thorny garland of our woes. 
For me, the grave's dark dreamless deep repose : 
For you, life's spirit-strife, still onward straining 
Through various whirling gusts of joy and pain, 
Till in a calmer clime we meet again. 

LXXI. 

561 << There shall we meet ! not as on earth we sever, 
Clouded with frailty that can dimly trace 
By words and tones and glances an endeavour 
To mingle mutual meaning ; but in grace 
And glory unveiled, twin spirits face to face, 
To dwell in Love for ever and for ever : 
A wealth. of nobler holier love than e'er 
The heart hath seen in faith, or sought in prayer ! 
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LXXII. 

** Yet not in vain our earthly Love hath been, 669 

Mere leaf-buds blighted by a frost in May : 
The Beautiful is memory's evergreen, 
Still blossoiliing when wintry brows are grey : 
And oft^n, when long years have rolled away, 
It's light shall strike you, as a star — between 
The wind-rent rbut of cloud-land swiftly driven 
Across the darkened canopy of Heav6n. 

Lxxiir. 

Let me be buried in no dismal cave *77 

'Mid lead-encased corruption ! where I fell, 
Above my dust that dear old beech shall wave 
Whose rustic seat we both remember well. 
When summer breezes rustle through the dell, 
There will you come and sit beside my grave ; 
And hear the happy birds their carols pour, 
As we have done in happy days before. 
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LXXIV. 

585 *^ And let your little children come to me, 

And wreathe wild flowers upon the mossy stone ; 
And tell them, as they cluster round your knee. 
How Agnes in the forest sleeps alone ! 
And they shall catch the echo of your tone ; 
And learn from you to love my memory, 
In days when sorrow's bitterness is past — 
For memory's pangs, her pleasures long outlast. 

LXXV. 

593 " For Pleasure is the aim and end of things. 
Eternal Love's fulfilment. Grief and Pain, 
(Enjoyment's insect plunderers armed with stings, 
Infesting Life's fair orchard not in vain) 
Teach us to gather wisely or refrain : 
Time's wintry hand strikes down the busy wings; 
While the scarred fruit bears seed that re^appears 
In the rich after-time of happier years. 
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LXXVI. 

** For if I knew not Time has power to heal 
Your sorrow for my loss, I should not die 
In peace. I read the hopelessness you feel. 
Grief, blinded by the tear-drops in her eye, 
Deems that no sunshine e'er can smile them dry. 
Yet love shall gently soften sorrow's seal, 
When frosty Time the tears o'er memory's shrine 
Hath glazed. Perchance a worthier love than mine. 

l-xxvir. 

" My own ! it wrings your present grief, I know, 
Foretelling brighter Futures unbelieved — 
But wounds while dressing feel a sharper throe. 
A morbid constancy of hearts bereaved 
Nourishing grief — too resolutely grieved 
For those God willed not to remain below — 
Forgets that thus 'tis with kind Heaven at strife : 
God not to mourn for Death created Life. 
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LXXVIII. 

617 " I love you well. Nor would my love resign 
To purchase back life of your love bereft. 
And you would give your life to purchase mine. 
It is more blest to go than to be left 
When Fate has roughly torn Life's tangled weft. 
The miser grieves to think his gold must shine 
Caressed by other hands when he is gone. 
My love would leave you happy — not alone. 

LXXIX, 

625 " Therefore when I am gone, to me no more 

Your life must be. But the sweet Past is ours ! 
Whate'er the cloudy Future have in store 
Beyond the stormy veil of present showers, 
The fragrant mqadow land, the land of flowers 
We wandered in, still wafts its odours o'er 
The beaten dust whereon Fate sundereth 
For us our lonesome ways of Life and Death. 
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LXXX« 



" In dewy dusk of summer eventide 

I saw two lovers part where two ways meet. 
They lingered arm-encircled side by side, 
Whispering those farewell sighs so bitter sweet : 
Her peaceful home was near ; his weary feet 
Must cross the windy moorland wild and wide. 
^ I go, to rise to-morrow with the sun — 
I come at evening when my work is done.' 
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LXXXI, 

'^ Ah, dreams of life ! ah, happy, happy dreams ! 
Sleep's brightest visions framed when sleep is breaking 
Sadly we leave, against our will awaking. 
Life's torch expiring casteth brightest beams 
Along the earthly paths she is forsaking ; 
And love when hopeless still most lovely seems : 
Still the forbidden tempteth wistful eyes, 
And life is dearest to the heart that dies. 
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JJCXXII. 

649 " For I lie stricken at the gates of Death 

While yet my years have scarcely reached their noon ; 
Whose flowers of Hope with dewy spangles strewn 
The sultry sun hath scorched not — nor the breath 
Of blasts inclement shaken. Ah ! too soon 
Mown down before their freshness withereth. 
Poor flowers of Hope ! But wherefore mourn for them ? 
What the scythe spares must wither on the stem. 

LXXXIII. 

657 " So they at least declare that are grown old, 
Saying the Beautiful is but a show. 
But I would rather deem their hearts grew cold, 
And could not see the Beautiful was so. 
Youth's shoreward billow in its joyous flow 
Aye meets the baffling reflux backward rolled. 
I cannot tell : To me Life's beauty seemed 
To be indeed what others only dreamed. 
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LXXXIV. 

** But if it be, that who on earth remain 
Must daily watch the Beautiful's decay — 
If years, which wear the flesh, the spirit stain 
And blot the brightness of the soul away — 
Better depart thus wistfully, than stay 
To wake from radiant dreams to real pain. 
Yet for your sake I would not think the earth 
In which I leave you were so little worth. 

LXXXV. 

ft 

" For me the dread mysterious hour draws near ! 
I go into the dark, yet tremble not. 
A holy hope has whispered in ray ear 
A blessed faith on Him whose mercy wrought 
Redemption. In a heavenly dream methought 
He came and smiled away my mortal fear. 
The form was dim with Glory, and the voice 
Spake not in words yet bade my soul rejoice. 
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LXXXVI. 

681 ** This morn awoke me from that happy sleep ! " 

She ceased, and gently pressed his hand, and smiled 
Upon him with kind eyes ; through whose calm deep 
Pure spirit- wells of heavenly azure mild 
The soul, with chastening Mercy reconciled, 
Beamed a soft sunshine. — " Never more to weep, 
In Heaven itself, Oh, can those heavenly eyes 
More purely catch the lustre of the skies ! 

LXXXVII. 

689 *' Sweet spirit-blossom ! that the hand of Grace 
Celestial, stooping from the stars above, 
Tenderly gathering pauses — ere it place 
In the broad bosom of Eternal love — 
As loath from the fresh chalice velvet-wove 
Earth's starry morning dewdrops to eflface — 
My soul would glory in thy destined crown, 
But the heart sorrow-laden weighs it down. 
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LXXXVIII. 

" Vainly prefiguring thy destiny 6^7 

Consoles not. Anguish over hope prevails. 
Our spirits rise not to rejoice with thee 
Beyond the mist of Life that Earth exhales. 
Mortality mortality bewails 
Blindly. I can but feel thou leavest me ! 
Faith and Hope, holding out a vague agairiy 
Reason with Earth's bereavement all in vain. 

LXXXIX. 

" Prisoned on Earth I stay ! But thou, set free, 705 

Shalt surely have th6 freedom to return 
To cheer with dreams my lone captivity 
In hours when Sin, Earth's donjon-keeper stern. 
Slackens his durance : though I scarce discern 
Thy salutary presence — come to me ! 
And I shall feel thy shadow of light has cast 
A freshness on my spirit as it passed. 
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xc. 

718 « Thy shadow of light shall thwart the lurid gleam 
Of evil stars, whose glaring fiendish eyes 
Watch their dark day s work echoed in the dream^ 
Tempting afresh with unrealities : 
For these before thy glance of Paradise 
Shall quail ; quitting their prey, as vultures scream 
Scared from their feast unhallowed ere it end 
By one who comes to mourn a fallen friend. 

xcr. 

721 « Come to me in my waking thoughts unseen, 
Breathing on me thine holy influence, 
Reviving cherished memories that have been, 
And whispering hope in hours of dark suspense ! 
My heart shall turn to thee as a defence 
On which in trial's turbulent hour to lean. 
And with a blessing I will name thy name. 
Deeming froni thee the thought to bless it came. 
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XCII. 



" And thou shalt seem to me to prompt my prayer, 
Inspire my faith, good angel of my fate. 
Thy memory shall mingle with whate'er 
My coming years imagine or create ; 
Whate'er is good or beautiful or great— 
With every scene where nature most is fair — 
Alas ! fond dream. Are not my coming years 
A burning wilderness athirst for tears ? 
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XCTIt. 

" Thou saidest, Woe foresees not consolation ! 
Purblind moreover to herself, she knows 
But half the reason of her lamentation. 
Blinded to future by her present throes ; 
Till daily wider grief's horizon grows 
As the soul scales through trials and temptation 
Life's rocky steep — it's thorny shrubs are they 
Which wound our hands, but help us on our way. 
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XCIV. 

746 " I cannot wholly grieve while thou art here, 
Nor can foreshadow grief for thee departed : 
I cannot tell how trampling year by year 
May wear to callousness the broken hearted : 
Nor how old wounds shall ache that bleeding smarted. 
I only know thou art for ever dear : 
I wait, for earth's brief ever mourning thee, 
The bridal dawn of our eternity, 

xcv. 

758 " I will not weary thee with more repining, 

My grosser earthly thought must jar with thine. 
The sunset on those snow-wreathed branches shining 
Wakes not the wintry heart of yonder pine. 
So beams thy spirit, and so stagnates mine. 
Whose winter deepens as thou art declining. 
Like baffling wind my words are vague and vain, 
Their purpose writhing on the rack of pain.'^ 
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XCVI. 

Enough ! The reader shall be spared the rest 761 

Of this distressing business. I pass o'er 
The last sad scene. The anguish unrepressed 
Bursting ; when Love's restraint restrains no more, 
And the full flood of bitterness may pour 
Its gushing balsam on the wounded breast. 
Blest are the tears that mingle as they fall, 
When mourners' hearts are gathered round the pall ! 

XCVII. 

When from the parent stem a branch is blown, 769 

The sister branches spread into its place ; 
Till closing in the tender arms are grown, 
With freshly budding sprays that interlace. 
To meet each other with more strict embrace. 
But passionate love bereaved, is left alone — 
Left like the leading shoot of the young larch, 
Snapped when the east- wind scours the sky in March, 
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XCVIII. 

777 Lifting its blighted summit shelterless. 

It stands beneath the heav^i toward which it grew. 
Growing no more. No more the soft dews bless 
Its upward promise. Yea, the very dew 
Of Heaven its ragged fibres filtering through, 
Creeps downward to the heart as rottenness. 
So was his grief to theirs : his heart was grown 
To her, and now was in the world alone. 

xcix. 

785 Leave we his breast on dust and ashes bleeding ! 

For breasts are bom to bleed on dust and ashes : 
Nor deem no brighter destinies succeeding 
Have power to cicatrize these gaping gashes. 
Hearts must be struck like flints, to yield their flashes 
On the rag-tinder of romantic reading. 
All the romantic reading of my story — r 
Travels, adventures, deeds of arms and glory 
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c. 

Are yet to came. My story is in fact 

Just bursting forth from its authentic sources : 
The hero stands arrayed for the first act, 
Prepared to enter upon desperate courses : 
But, as men's fancies are of various forces, 
I thought it best in preamble exact 
To give some glimpses of the previous woes 
Whence such romantic desperation flows. 

CI. 

I might have said, *' There was a virtuous stripling. 
Sir Reginald Mohun, of Nomyth Place, 
Whom, round his feet woe's inundation rippling, 
Drove from the ancient halls that housed his race : 
(Describing here his figure and bis face). 
His grief sprang not from gambling, guilt, or tippling, 
But from a blighted passion, and her death 
To his reft bosom dearer than its breath." 
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CII. 

809 Vou might have fancied more than has been said. 

The world had cried ^^ A blighted passion ! Pooh!" 
** A virtuous youth I \ Pshaw!" wagging here their 
As the incredulous acute will do. [head 

" And Nornyth Place is all a humbug too ! " 
** We don't believe there's any lady dead ! " 
** We don't believe the hero was a Bart ! 
Tis all a fiction and a work of art ! ! ! " 

cm. 

817 I therefore placed the facts before your eyes 
Such as they were, without embellishment. 
Trusting that Truth s fair form without disguise 
Might wake your sympathies to some extent : 
So that when, at a period subsequent, 
Romantic incidents around him rise, 
You will at once perceive and own their truth : 
Knowing the hero in his simple youth ; 
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CIV. 

Seeing he was indeed a baronet— 
Of real property and sterling morals ; 
Hapless, but neither in disgrace nor debt ; 
You'll take his part in perils and in quarrels : 
Viewing with interest a wreath of laurels 
By future glory on his temples set ; 
Watching the course of his career sublime, 
Through wilderness and war from clime to clime. 
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cv. 



I might have placed my starting point more early ; 
Long petticoats and short ; then button clothes. 
Then how, for school being clipped his lovelocks curly, 
He played in " sixpenny," and pulled to " Sarley;" 
How he bunged Smith's eye, and smashed Johnson's 
How thus he hustled through the hurly-burly [nose : 
Of school-days, making friends and marring foes. 
Learning as much or little as he chose. 
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CVI. 

841 I might have dwelt upon his holidays : 

And how, of Midsummer's^ the Wiltons spent 
A month at Nornyth to keep up the place. 
How he to Cloviscourt for Christmas went, 
And led the revels of that season gay, 
With juvenile romance of incident : 
How little Ag was jealous of little May, 
And how both cried when Regy went away. 

cvii. • 

849 I might have then dilated on the growth 
Of love, and kept back its catastrophe. 
How passion deepened unperceived, while both 
Walked down the stream; until CHAP. L, VOL III. 
In some dark eddy plop over head and ears 
Plunged them : and then ? why she must die, and he 
Be broken hearted for a term of years, 
Leaving his readers to their tears or sneers. 
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CVIII, 

Both ways of telling would alike be true : 
This had been advertized, " A touching tale, 
Full of heart-rending interest." — Blank Review ! 
And might perhaps have found a readier sale, 
/think such things a heartless imposition, 
Which, had I purposed, 'twere of no avail ; 
I should have fallen soft, and in contrition 
Put marriage in the place of demolition. 



857 



cix. 



Which (as my story's modern, and the actors 
Still mostly living), would have placed me at 
The mercy of inquisitive detractors 
Who from the Peerage might confute me flat. 
Besides some sonnets (each her death deplores) 
Written by Reginald himself. Though that 
Need betray nought. — I have them locked in drawers, 
And I may use them, as there are some scores, 
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ex. 

. To eke out future cantos. For, though he, 
i Poor fellow, was no author, most of them 

i 

Are creditable sonnets as can be, 
I Such as no feeling critic could condemn. 

He said they helped him through some wretched hours 
And was about to burn them. As a gem 
Raked from the ashes (fire sometimes devours 
Diamonds) I saved the whole, both weeds and flowers — 

CXI. 

A ravel of straggling flowers and tangled weeds 
Like those that twine around his lost one's tomb. 
The old beech rains his brown three-cornered seeds 
Where the good bishop buried her — by whom 
The spot was blessed. On Parian marble plain 
Massive and pure, the tender trailers bloom ; 
And on the milk-white slab without a stain 
Is graven— " AGNES 

We shall meet againS^ 
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CXII. 

Farewell. The daylight overtakes my toil, 889 

A golden sunrise flares across the river. 
The morning blushes on my " midnight oil," 
Whose pale expiring flame must faintly quiver 
Ere its last flickering^ life it soon deliver. 
But ere it cease I snap the twisted coil 
Of stanza-knotted rhyme. — And I for one 
Rejoice that my third Canto's sand is run. 



END OF CANTO THE THIRD. 
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